
Second-Time Woman 

Vicki Collins was newly returned 
from Reno. Hoiv neighborhood wives 
suspected her...hoiv their husbands 
considered her fair game...how a 
strange female wanted her...will 
shock even adult readers! 

NB¥er Before Published This noyel probes a 
mounting social problem. Can the jfoui^ ifisorc^e reliiiii to 
a normal ex1slence--or wiB she always be any man’s t»gel? 
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BED-TIME STORY 


"Frankly, I don^t care who my wife has slept 
with. I am more interested in sleeping with you." 

"Why?" 

"Because I need you. Because we're both alone. 
If being together would give either of us any 
pleasure, why shouldn't we be together? I wanted 
to say all this back at Scarsley, but you stopped 
me. 

"Yes, I stopped you, and I'm going to stop you 
again." She tried to speak understandingly. But 
her arms went about him, lightly at first, then 
fiercely. "Behave," she ordered him. 

"I'm behaving," he said. He kissed her throat 
and the space between her breasts. "Be nice to 
me. Who else gives a damn about either you or 
me?" 

She had no answer. 

He lifted her in his arms and carried her up 
to the bedroom. He turned on the small light on 
his side of the headboard. She resisted for a 
while • • • 
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Turning away from the telephone, Emily Emmett said 
to her husband, ‘‘That was Vicki Collins. She just got in 
from Reno and I guess she’s already lonely. She sort of 
hinted that she’d like to have us ask her here to dinner.” 

“Well,” Bill said, not bothering to come out from be¬ 
hind the sports section of the Sunday Times, “why don’t 
you? You always said you hked Vicki and of the two of 
them I always thought she was a lot more fun than Pete.” 

“Naturally,” snapped his wife. “After all, she’s a woman 
and anything in skirts is good enough for you.” 

Bill sighed. He said, “Here we go again. Speech num¬ 
ber three.” 

“No.” corrected Emily. Tiere you go again. Anyway, 
I think it would be enough if you went down there and 
brought a bottle or something and said hello for us both. 
I told her we were having dinner guests and I didnt 
want to seem mean or anything but I just couldn’t add 
an extra woman at the last minute. Besides, you and Pete 
are such close friends and he puts so much business 
your way that we can’t aflEord to take sides. I m sure she 
understood.” 

Bill rose, reached for his jacket on the back of the 
wing chair beside the fireplace. “I’m sure she didnt. 
Christ, but females can be imdvilized. Don’t you think 
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you re taking a chance, turning your husband loose with 
a good-looking divorcee like Vicki Collins?'’ 

Emily Emmett did not smile. She was small and 
plump. She wore her coppery hair straight back from a 
wide forehead. Her mouth was tight and cold, her blue 
eyes lost behind hom-rimmed glasses. 

She said, “Don't be an ass. What would Vicki Collins 
want with anyone like you? You can't even support your 
own family properly-and if Vicki settles for anything in 
this town, she'll probably settle for being some man's 
expensive mistress. She never did make poor Pete Collins 
a very good wife. No wonder he left her for another 
woman." 

Bill Emmett stood in the middle of the chintz-and- 
mahogany living room for a single, murderous minute 
when, had she been reading them, his thoughts would 
have sent Emily screaming into the streets. Considering 
the many nights when she had turned her broad, night- 
gowned back to him, he thought that Emily was scarcely 
the one to discuss the virtues of wifehood. Then he re¬ 
membered how sick she was and that Jim Reed had 
told him sh6 might noi; have more than a year to live 
and choked back the furious retort. 

But in his hurt, angry, lonely heart, he thought as he 
went out the door, Vll be damned if Til he sorry to see 
her go. Bitch, hitch, bitch, thafs all she can do.,, 

His small grey coupe approached the suburban apart¬ 
ment building where Vicki had lived with Pete for 
seven years and where she now lived alone. He had had 
a craving for Vicki Collins ever since last summer when 
he had seen her in that tiny bikini bathing suit. Later, at 
Pete's insistence, she had gone into the cottage both cou¬ 
ples shared and changed. Meanwhile Bill Emmett had 
not been so aroused in years. 

And, by God, after that snide remark of Emily's, he 
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was going to make it with Vicki Collins this afternoon or 
get his face slapped trying. 

Pulling up outside her building, he glanced at his 
watch. It was five-fifteen. Emily had said dinner at six 
and with Dr. Reed and his sister coming, to be late was 
to have not one but two women bitching at him. 

They would not have much time but if he hit Vicki 
in the right mood they would have time enough. Hell, 
he remembered when he used to be able to be in and 
out in twenty minutes^ and still leave a very happy fe¬ 
male in his wake. 

Vicki Collins, twenty-nine, studied herself in the mir¬ 
ror while she waited for the buzzer that would announce 
Bill Emmett's arrival. She wanted to look particularly 
attractive and softly appealing tonight and she wanted 
to look so for two reasons, neither of which, she sup¬ 
posed, was really worthy of her. 

Her first motive was to hurt Emily Emmett, as Emily 
had hurt her a few minutes ago, telling Vicki she could 
not come for dinner or even a drink because Jim and 
Elvira Reed were on their way. T[t just isn't possible to 
find an extra man at the last minute in this town, Vicki, 
You know that. Remember what a problem you used to 
have trying to find a man for Estelle Means? When you 
were trying to be nice to her after her divorce?" 

“Yes," Vicki had not been able to help snapping back, 
“but I did find one—and if I couldn't, I usually asked her 
anyway unless it was a formal party. Besides I'm not 
Estelle Means. I'm twenty-nine, not thirty-nine." 

“Now, Vicki, please be reasonable. You know my 
health is none too good and I have to take it pretty easy." 

Which brought Vicki's thoughts to her second reason 
for flying about so feverishly, changing into the bright 
yellow hnen dress that was so tight every bone of her 
small, slender body was outlined. The dress had a neck- 
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line that would have revealed her navel if it plunged 
any further. Her hips and her long, lovely legs were mold¬ 
ed as though the dress had been first melted and then 
poured onto her. Some men go for a woman’s brains, 
some for a woman s long legs which they can, in fantasy,' 
imagine wrapped about their own—some go for a wom¬ 
an’s breasts. Bill Emmett, Vicki well knew from their 
vacations at Fire Island, looked first at a girl’s breasts, 
then at her legs, then listened to what she had to say. 

She approved of the copper-toned hair, the golden 
suntan, the gold-flecked grey eyes that gazed back at 
her from the steamy depths of the bathroom mirror. She 
would be a dope to let someone like Bill Emmett get 
away without at least trying. 

She knew that Pete, ashamed to come right out and 
say such a harsh and even shocking thing, had had pre¬ 
cisely the same idea in mind. Seeing her off on the plane 
to Reno along with their good friend and lawyer, Barry 
Cabot, he had managed to tell Vicki casually that Bill 
had informed him that Emily was a very sick girl. 

“He didn’t come right out and name it,” Pete had said, 
“but I gather its some kind of mahgnancy that’s inoper¬ 
able, although they're letting Emily go along thinking 
its her heart. She might not have a year to hve, so if 
shes more than usually bitchy, try to understand it.” 

“But why on earth should Emily be bitchy to me? I 
always thought she liked me.” 

‘Honey,” Pete had said, giving her shoulder the last 
of the httle patting caresses he had always given her at 
parting, “I have news for you. No woman is the friend 
of any woman who looks like you and a woman built 
like Emily just about hates any girl who can wear a 
bikim the way you can. She pretended to hke you be¬ 
cause Bill and I are close in business. But when you 
land back in that town minus a husband, watch out for 
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her. She’s pretty powerful with the Wives Union.^She 
could make it rough for you if you get her back up. 

Vicki went into her narrow kitchenette to get out a 
tray of ice cubes. Probably what Pete had said was no 
more surprising, shocking or unusual than the fact that 
two people who once had loved each other could, at the 
end, treat one another so casually. She would almost 
have preferred to have Pete hate her. Eveii while ask¬ 
ing for a divorce in order to marry a girl in his office 
who had become pregnant during her affair with him, 
Pete had been more regretful than remorseful. 

“I’m sorry, Vicki. I guess you’ve known for a long time 
how I’ve felt about our not being able to have a child. I 
know it’s not your fault. Maybe you can’t understand 
that not being able to father a child makes a man feel 
less than a man. Other men keep ribbing you about tt- 
especially when a guy has a wife as good-looking as I do. 
Bill Emmett’s always saying if he had a wife hke you, 
he’d keep her barefoot and pregnant. I couldn’t tell him 
I’d have liked the same thing. I mean, I couldn’t be dis¬ 
loyal to you. I’d rather have them think I just wasnt 

capable.” » i j u 

“And now they’ll know how great you are, had been 

her bitterly hurt retort. “It took a shght case of adultery 
to prove you’re a man but youve certainly made your 
point. I think it’s pretty disgusting of her to have wait¬ 
ed almost four months to announce the happy event, 
but I suppose she wanted to be damn sure you couldnt 
force her to have an abortion. That girl was out to get a 
husband and she didn’t care whose.” 

Now, with those dreary, lonely weeks in Reno behind 
her and nothing ahead of her but the hope of a reason¬ 
ably good second marriage, Vicki supposed she fek pret¬ 
ty much as her rival had. Six weeks of waiting on table 
to help defray the ungodly cost of room and board-six 
weeks of finding out that the about-to-be-divorcees were 
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regarded by the local male tourist trade as just so many 
unpaid prostitutes—six weeks of waiting for the phone 
to ring, praying that girl might have had a miscarriage 
as Vicki had so often had, praying that Pete's nice, 
young, companionable voice would say, “I won't marry 
her after all, honey, so come on home and let's try 
again-" Six weeks with so little sex that after a while 
even the Indians who smelled bad began to look good, 
made a woman like Vicki Collins a very diflFerent girl 
from the heartbroken, softly crying young wife who had 
boarded a plane for a trip she did not want to take and 
a divorce she did not want to get. 

Six weeks of that and someone like Bill Emmett— 
someone solid, financially secure, attractive—could look 
pretty good. Besides, he had three little girls who would 
have to be raised and mothered after—well—if anyt hin g 
happened to Emily. 

Vicki headed toward the door as the buzzer sounded 
loudly. How wonderful it would be to find herself not 
only a companionable husband but even a family to raise, 
to love, to fuss over. 

Her lonely thoughts—in which Emily Emmett was 
practically already buried—made Vicki's voice, always 
warm and throaty, even warmer than usual. She sang 
out happily, ‘‘Bill, darhng. Am I ever glad to see you." 
She rested her head briefly against his sohd chest. “You'll 
never know how wonderful it is to be home again. It 
was so horrible out there—so bleak." 

There, there. Bill patted her back with a tenderness 
that pleased and surprised her. “Pete handed you a raw 
deal. How any guy married to as sexy-looking a girl as 
you could fall for that overweight, nineteen year old 
receptionist. I'll never know—but you want to remem¬ 
ber, kid, there are plenty more where he came from. He 
hasn't got anything that every other man hasn't got." 

Maybe not," she tossed back fliply, hnking an arm 
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through his as she led. him into the living room, ^ut he 
had an awful lot of it.” 

Bill laughed appreciatively, looked down at her and 
decided she was even prettier than he remembered. He 
said so. He said, ‘TTou ve lost weight. But in all the right 
places.” 

‘‘Umm-hmm. Ten pounds. Some women eat when 
they re heartbroken but I gave up eating and took to 
drinking. It’s funny, I seldom drank at aU when I was 
married to Pete, but out there-ye gods, I don’t know 
what I would have done without my four martmis and 
my cowboy lover. Oh, yes,” she told him, in reply to his 
lifted eyebrows, his amused and-frankly approving stare, 
T had one of those too. They don’t charge extra. He’s 
usually the dude wrangler or he owns a small, conven¬ 
ient ranch and in exchange for drinks and dinners hes 
glad to oblige. Mine was named Allan and actually he 
was very sweet. He even asked me to marry him. 

‘1 don’t doubt it. Any man who wouldn’t want to 
marry you ought to have his head examined. Besides, 
you probably fascinated a guy like that. Spoiled him 
for all the local talent, probably. But I like the way 
you’re able to talk about it. Most women are such a lot 
of damn prudes and hypocrites. Never got over the fact 
that mama told them sex was something dirty that you 
do at night and never talk about in the morning. 

Vicki thought. So ifs no good for Emily and Bill in the 
sex department ... Maybe Pete had told Bill that Vicki 
was sexually inadequate. 

“Sex is all psychological,” Pete had once told her. 
“You know that. I think from the time I knew that you 
never would carry a child the term lost all meaning I 
don’t know.” He had continued helplessly, “There it is 
again—a man feels less a man when he knows he cant 
be a father. It takes some of the excitement out of sex, I 
guess.” 
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The explanation, offered in all honesty, had made 
Vicki feel less like a woman than hke some rejected 
item of hvestock. Part of her still was numb from the blow 
to her self-esteem. 

She knew, had known since before Bill pressed the 
buzzer, that if he wanted her she would let him have 
her. If nothing more, the relationship might develop into 
a gay, lovely affair that would help get her through the 
next few months of learning to be just one where she 
had once been two. 

‘When I hear married couples complaining,” an older 
about-to-be-divorcee had said to Vicki during her Reno 
stay, I want to shout at them, ‘What have you got to 
complain about? There are two of you, and where there 
are two, there's nothing you can t face-and even lick. 
When there s just one of you, there's hardly anything 
worth facing—or licking.' ” 

With the memory of those words and of the raddled, 
puffy face beneath the dyed black hair of the woman 
who had spoken them, Vicki felt chilled. Oh, God, she 
sent up her silent prayer, please don't let me be hke 
that. Dont let me be one of those sad-sack women of 
whom her friends say, commiseratingly, “Poor Vickil 
Couldn't hold one man or get another.” 

Anything was better than that. And the man in the grey 
open-necked shirt and grey slacks was far from “any¬ 
thing.” He poured gin from the bottle he had brought 
into a silver cocktail shaker that had been a wedding 
present. Women always said that Bill Emmett, with his 
^^SSdy handsome face, his cocksure attitude and his 
quick grin looked a lot like Kirk Douglas. He handed 
her an extra dry martini and touched his glass to hers. 

Heres to you, baby. To you—and to us. Who ever 
thought you and I would be here like this, hmm? Emily 
home getting dinner and Pete off in New York getting 
himself married.” 
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Vicki’s heart sagged. She asked, limply, “He is? So 
soon?” 

“Now, now,” Bill reminded her, putting an arm across 
her shoulders as they sat together on the loveseat. “None 
of that. Remember what I told you. There’s plenty more 
where that came from. Why, right now there’s Jim Reed 
at the house, or,” glancing at his watch, “about to be. A 
perfectly eligible bachelor. Successful doctor. Thirty, 
years old or so. Earns at least twenty thousand bucks a 
year.” 

“I’d hate to be married to a doctor. Imagine even 
having a love affair with a man who—well—who knows 
all about a woman. Physically, I mean. 

Bill poured two more cocktails. He admitted he was 
glad that the idea of latching onto Jim Reed had no 
appeal to her. With the third drink he co^essed that if 
he were not married to Emily, by God, he d marry Vicki 
Collins himself in a minute. He told her so and it pleased 

She said, ‘T like you a lot too. I never used to, though.” 

‘Why not?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe it annoyed me to have you 
think of me as a good sport, a sexless friend of Emily’s. 
A buddy.” 

“That’s what you think. Do you remember last sum¬ 
mer at Fire Island? That bikini you wore and the way 
you sat on the chair with one leg swinging out? Jesus, 
why didn’t I rape you?” 

She laid her cheek against his. “Why didn’t you rape 
me? Were you having too much sex with Emily?’ 

“Sex? With Emily? I haven’t had sex with Emily in 
almost a year.” Suddenly he reached for her, pulled her 

over astride him, and had her. 

What actually caused the swift, compulsive, destruc¬ 
tive act that left her hating him. Bill could not have 
said. God knows, he was to think later, he had not meant 
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it to end like that—to leave her sitting there on the 
stained and spotted sofa—stained and spotted with his 
lovemaking—the pale yellow panties dangling on one 
bare leg, the lovely pale yellow dress ripped from hem 
to waist, her lips bruised and bleeding, her eyes wide 
and frightened as she finally twisted loose from him to 
kneel beside him, panting and gasping, to say, “Bill, 
that was a horrible thing to do-just horrible. Ye gods, 
you didn't even give me time to take my clothes oflf, or 
to enjoy it or—or anything." 

I know and Im sorry. But with you kneeling there 
and touching me and letting me see you didn't have a 
stitch on under your dress except those panties and all 
the damned talk about sex, why I just had to, that's all. 
You know men. You know a guy can't help himself when 
he feels like that. He tried to smile, to smooth her hair 
with a light, beg-pardon touch. 

“Dont say things hke that. Now I'm sorry, too-I know 
what you re thinking—that now I'm sounding hke a prude 
and a hypocrite, but that's not it. It's just that a woman 
wants sex to be—dignified, nice. She wants to be kissed 
and roused and wanted, not just had, with her clothes 
on, hke a two-doUar whore. And look at my dress." She 
held up the tattered edges. “It's brand new and it's 
ruined." 

She felt hke crying. For shame and for the ugliness 
of it and for the fact that all her emotions were roused, 
stirred, and there was not a thing she could do about it. 
When you were married, or had a lover, if one time was 
not good the next time would be. But when a man used 
you as something to reheve himself, sex and the smell of 
sex and the sight of it were probably the ughest things 
in the world. 

BiU was using the palms of his hands to smooth back 
his hair. And then, to her fiual humiliation, he glanced 
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at his watch and said, “Holy smoke. Ten after six. Emily 
will raise merry hell.” 

As though echoing his words, Vicki’s phone began to 
ring shrilly, demandingly. She noticed the smudge of 
lipstick on his collar but said nothing. 

He said, “Don’t answer it until iVe had ten minutes 
to get home. So long, welcome home again and I’ll call 
you. Maybe tomorrow.” 

She said dully, “Don’t bother.” 

He said, “I will anyway. So long.” The door of the 
apartment opened and closed and he was gone. He was 
gone, a friendship was gone, a dress was gone-the 
chance to capture and enchant him was gone. The 
wretched incident had humiliated him too, since he had 
not been able to satisfy her. He would undoubtedly think 
she was making comparisons between his sexual prowess 
and that of Pete or of that cowboy in Reno. She should 
not have told him about Allan but she had been anxious 
not to seem the cold, giddy, fun-loving wife that Emily 
had always thought her. 

“Going oflF to Fire Island for the summer and leaving 
your husband alone in that apartment. Naturally he 
found someone else!” had been Emily s scolding decision 
that let Vicki know long before tonight where her sym¬ 
pathies lay. 

She got up and headed toward the bedroom to change. 
What would she do with the rest of the long evening? She 
had to go out somewhere. She could not stay here alone in 
the apartment after what had taken place. 

The phone started ringing again. Probably still Emily, 
tracking down her husband. She lifted the receiver, said 
in a voice sharp with irritation and discontent, “Yes?” 

The pretty feminine voice of her younger sister, Pris¬ 
cilla, greeted her with a mixture of impatience and eager¬ 
ness. “Vicki? Thank heavens you’re home. I figured you 
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were due today but I couldn’t be sure, and I’m in the 
most awful spot.” 

“Whatever spot you’re in,” said Vicki, “is always the 
most awful one. I thought maybe you just called to say 
hello and ask me over for dinner. ” 

^ I d love to but we’re not having dinner home. At least 
I m not. And Karen’s sick and it’s the maid’s night out, 
and could you possibly come over and stay with Karen 
until I get home?” 

Vicki said swiftly, “Of course.” She would have walked 
over hot coals for the blue-eyed three-year-old with the 
mass of red curls and the cruelly twisted and crippled 
legs who was her niece. Karen had been bom with 
an open spine defect. Priscilla, thought Vicki of her 
younger sister, had been tragically immature for that kind 
of responsibility-and perhaps Kirby, Pris’ husband, was 
just as unequal to it. Then, changing into a turquoise 
suit that did nice things for her skin and hair, Vicki wryly 
asked herself what good maturity was to the person who 
had it. Did she have it herself—or want it? 

She closed the door of her apartment behind her with 
a sense of relief. She would dread returning home. Per¬ 
haps she could spend the night at her sister’s. 

If she had it to do over again, she thought with a kind 
of forlorn rage, she would never give Pete a divorce. 
Never-never. Any husband, any husband at all, was 
better than no husband. 

Slowed by traffic and her own thoughts, she reached 
Priscilla s white brick house, with its pale blue shutters 
and smooth half acre of lawn announcing its costliness, 
later than she had expected. 

She had always been a little sorry for Pris, a little con¬ 
cerned and anxious. My baby sister, she had thought, 
and all those groum-up problems. First the problem of 
the crippled child. Second the possible problem of Kirby, 
Pris’ young husband. Kirby loved Pris devotedly, but was 
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he really stable, really dependable, as a life partner? 
Kirby Richards came from a Social Register family. Pris 
had done a beautiful job of straightening him out, but 
everyone knew he had drunk his moody way through 
Dartmouth, and what if some day his moodiness 
returned? 

Suddenly Vicki realized she no longer felt worried 
about Pris. 

She had worried about Pris while she herself was mar¬ 
ried and secure. 

All she felt tonight, quite spontaneously, at the sight of 
the white brick house, was envy. 

How horrible-could divorce change a woman that way 
too, from a semi-matemal and loving older sister into a 
bitter and envious gal-on-the-outside looking in? 

Every day since the end of her marriage had brought 
its own sad new discoveries. Divorce was a sub-continent, 
a Siberia you explored during a time of bamshment from 
the world you had known before. 
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Vicki entered the marble foyer that opened into a blue- 
carpeted hall. A circular staircase wound to the second 
floor. Imagine having a lovely home like this-even if Kir¬ 
by could no more afford the mortgage payments than he 
could afford the nurse for Karen and the part-time maid. 
Afford it or not, Pris had it, all of it, the pine-paneled 
living room, the plate glass mirrors, the deep chairs and 
pale blue satin drapes. In a house like this there ought 
to be friends or family spiffing over. There ought to be 
early June flowers, cut from the grounds outside. But the 
rooms were empty and echoing, chairs standing about 
rather stiffly, proclaiming the fact that the living room 
was seldom used. Priscilla and Kirby would be upstairs, 
perhaps in Karen’s room, or Kirby’s connecting den. 

Daytimes, Kirby Richards worked as a sales manager 
in the stocking firm which his father owned. Nights, with 
Priscilla’s urging and even demanding—“I refuse to be 
married to a stocking salesman all my life, even a success¬ 
ful stocking salesman-” Kirby studied law at NYU. After 
classes, he often retreated into his den, books spread all 
about him, working far into the night as he tried to com¬ 
plete the five-year course in three years. 

“Before,” he had told Vicki, trying to make it sound like 
a joke and not succeeding very well, “I lose my wife to 
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some two-timing jerk who can take her dancing twice a 
week.” 

Hanging up her raincoat in the closet under the stairs, 
Vicki called out a warning, “Hello, everybody!” There 
was a sudden cessation of voices, which told Vicki that 
a quarrel had been in progress. A strange unhappy way, 
she thought concernedly, to start an evening out. Enter¬ 
ing the small, book-lined study where Pris and Kirby 
stood glaring at one another, Vicki was surprised to see 
Pris in a short, sequin-spattered white evening gown 
whose skirt was a cloud of net, while Kirby wore a ma¬ 
roon smoking jacket Vicki and Pete had given him last 
Christmas. 

Pris said, relief flooding her voice, ‘‘Vicki. Thank heav¬ 
ens. I thought you'd never get here.' 

“It did take time to change, dress, and drive over here, 
you know. You hve on the other end of town and traffic is 
bad at this hour.” 

Pris ignored the explanation and Vicki wondered why 
she had bothered. She was not Priscilla’s servant and she 
ought not to feel defensive. Apparently, unless a divorcee 
had a real career or a lot of money, like Estelle Means, 
she tended to think of herself as the stooge, the slob, the 
victim, the goat of every gathering. She did not belong 
with the unmarrieds and certainly not with the mar- 
rieds-although Priscilla’s husband at least looked genu¬ 
inely glad to see her. 

“You’re just in time for the fireworks,” Kirby said, try¬ 
ing not to sound serious. He looked white, tired and years 
older than his age. “Pris has an idea she’s going out this 

evening.” ^ 

“I don’t Tiave an idea’ I’m going out this evening, 
Pris came back at him furiously. “I am going out this 
evening! Just because you have to sit home every night 
with a lot of stupid law books is no reason for me to sit 
home too. I’ve done it every night this week and every 
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night last week and Tm not going to miss this party ” 
She stamped one gold-sandaled foot. ‘'You said you’d go! 
You promised—and then you reneged.” 

Vicki, looking swiftly from Pris’ defiant, beautiful 
face, framed in red-gold curls hke Karen’s, to Kirby’s set, 
determined one, realized that this argument had been 
going on for some time, and that it was not just another 
squabble about bills or Priscilla’s bridge losses. 

Vicki said. Look, Ill go and reheve Nora, sit with 
Karen while you two—” 

“Oh, no,” Kirby said grimly. “Stick around. I may need 
you as a witness some day, when I want to prove what a 
selfish, faithless little so-and-so your lovely kid sister is 
turning out to be.” 

“So now you want to turn my own sister against me— 
the way you’ve tried to turn my daughter against me.” 

The damned young fools. “Please, kids,” Vicki urged. 
“Stop it. Count up to ten. Smile.” 

Neither of them smiled. Kirby’s voice rose sharply. 
“Nobody’s turning anybody against anybody. I’m simply 
telling you that you’re not going out of this house 
tonight without me.” 

All right. Then come along. You said you would,” 
Pris repeated. 

The last of Kirby’s temper seemed to snap. “Damn it, 
stop saying that. I know I said I’d take you, but I have 
bar examinations coming up in a month and you of all 
people should know I can’t afford to fail them. Its a two- 
day ordeal of oral questions and answers, and if I fail ten 
I’m out of a law office for another year. After all, it was 
your idea that I get into this thing.” 

“Oh, so now it’s my fault. It’s my fault that you drank 
all through college. It’s my fault that you were willing to 
let your family carry you along in that damned stocking 
business where they pay you ten thousand a year and 
your older brother treats you like a—a stock clerk. It’s my 
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fault, too, I suppose, that the insurance lapsed on the 
Fire Island place and we had to pay damages last year 
after the Labor Day party. If you had any spark, any 
gumption, any—any brains you’d have been head of the 
company instead of letting your brother treat you like an 
idiot child.” 

Color sprang into Kirby’s white, tired face and slowly 
receded while a muscle in his cheek became a hard, beat¬ 
ing knot. Vicki knew that her own lawyer, Barry Cabot, 
had approached Kirby a month ago with the oflFer of a 
junior partnership as soon as Kirby had his degree. Barry’s 
charge for the partnership would have been absinrdly 
small for what he had to offer—just five thousand dollars. 
But Kirby’s family would not advance the money and 
even Priscilla had flatly refused to dip mto her own small 
inheritance to help her husband. 

Vicki’s and Pris’ parents had been killed in an airplane 
accident five years earlier. Most of their insmance had 
gone to Priscilla who, at the time, had been unmarried 
and a minor and therefore the major beneficiary in her 
parents’ will “... as oiu: older daughter is safely taken 
care of for life...” 

With fifteen thousand dollars tucked safely away in 
gilt-edged securities, Priscilla had turned down Kirby s 
request for help. “It’s the man’s job to support his wife. 
That money is all the security Karen and I have—until 
you prove you’re going to amount to something.” 

Vicki knew how deeply Kirby had been hurt by his 
wife’s refusal to help him when he was working fifteen 
hours a day to help himself—to redeem himself from those 
early, lost years when, rather than compete with a brilli¬ 
ant, go-getter of an older brother, Kirby had drifted from 
job to job, taking refuge in hquor and second-rate com¬ 
panions of both sexes. 

He had met Pris at a New York debutante party, fallen 
swiftly and deeply in love, and promised Priscilla, “If 
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youll just believe in me, there’s nothing, absolutely noth¬ 
ing, I won’t do for you.” 

Pris had been enchanted with the idea of marrying into 
the Social Register. Kirby’s stiffly aloof family had been 
only too happy to welcome anyone who conceivably 
might straighten out their ne’er-do-well son. 

No one but Vicki had worried about the marriage—and 
apparently Vicki’s concern was with cause. 

It was a long time before Kirby said quietly, “That’s 
neither here nor there, Pris. How I came to be in a spot 
>vhere I have to work nights as well as days is beside the 
point. The point is, quite simply, that we’re married, you 
and I, and I don’t intend to have some other man tal^g 
my wife to a party.” 

“He’s not ‘another man’. He’s Cary Clay, and you know 
him as well as I do. He’s a friend of the Gilberts, who are 
giving the party—Paula and Holland Gilbert,” Pris turned 
to explain to Vicki. “They’re all filthy rich and when Kir¬ 
by s finally— with the word underscored—“in practice, 
they can put a lot of business his way.” 

“They can shove their business,” said Kirby. ‘I’m per¬ 
fectly capable of getting my own chents when I’m ready 
for them. I have friends, too, you know.” 

Pris cried impatiently, “Well, isn’t Cary one of them- 
or at least a friend of your brother’s? You know you al¬ 
ways liked him. You said you didn’t care what kind of 
reputation he had, you thought he was all right. And you 
certainly trust me—I hope.” 

Of course I trust you, Pris. I’d trust you anywhere, 
with anyone-I guess. It isn’t that. It’s just what the damn 
thing looks like. Me, home beating my brains out trying 
to get ahead, Karen running a temperature—” 

“Karen has a nurse with her and she’ll also have Vidci,” 
interrupted Pris. 

“Karen needs her mother. I need my wife. And every¬ 
body in this town knows that Cary makes a hobby of 
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sleeping with other men’s wives. With his dough he can 
afford a hobby like that.” 

“That’s just a nasty, horrible thing to say—and you re 
horrible for saying it. If you feel that way about Cary, 
you could come with me-if you really wanted to. And 
if you hadn’t told me you’d come I wouldn’t have bought 
a new dress and had my hair done and got all ready— 

Pris insisted pathetically. 

She was only seven years younger than Vicki and she 
sounded about seventeen. She still looked almost like a 
child, with that heart-shaped face, that tiny, boneless 
body. And why should Priscilla not act like a child? She 
had been spoiled from the start by her parents, to whom 
she had been bom late in life. “My change-of-life baby,” 
Vicki’s mother had said of Pris. After their parents’ death 
Priscilla had come to live with Vicki and Pete—and Pete 
had spoiled her too. “My daughter,” he used to introduce 
her to his friends. He could refuse her nothing. Vicki had 
often been annoyed to find that Priscilla had more and 
better clothes, bought on lunch-hour shopping trips with 
Pete, than Vicki had herself. 

Pete would say, “Why not? She’s just a kid and^we’re 
all the family she has. She’ll grow up soon enough.” 

Vicki had finally put her foot down on the memge a 
tTOis arrangement when, coimng home unexpectedly from 
a shopping trip, she had found Pris in Pete s lap, her arms 
about him, giving him what Vicki considered a far from 
sisterly kiss. Arrangements had been made for Priscilla to 
live in New York at a good residential hotel for women. 
There she had met a debutante crowd—brats as spoiled 
as she, who filled their hours by studying modeling, acting 
or ballet until someone married them and took them off 
their parents’ hands. 

Cary Clay was part of that world, and also of the 
“horsey” set here in Scarsley, as were the Holland Gil¬ 
berts. A world totally apart from the golfing set, the coun- 
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try club set, the community activity set. A set speaking 
its own language and having its own morals or lack of 
morals. People said that the girls who rode at the Bonnie 
Hill stables carried on-with the grooms as well as the 
young instructor. Was it something about riding, about 
the motion of a horse, that made some women oversexed? 
But oversexed or not, anyone who was not ‘ m” that set 
was very much out of it. Vicki could no more imagine 
Kirby with that crowd at the riding stable than she could 
imagine herself there. 

Before her divorce, she had worried about Pris’ marital 
happiness. Tonight, she realized she was worried more 
for Kirby—and Karen. 

Then, Kirby was saying, “why couldn’t you have gone 
alone?” 

Oh Kirby, reaUy, don’t be dull. How could I go to a 
party alone? Who wants an extra woman?” 

“No one,” murmured Vicki, settling back on the white 
leather sofa and hghting a cigarette. 

Evidently Cary Clay does,” Kirby said. 

Anger heightened Pris’ color, brightened her eyes. 

Cary Clay, following the sound of voices to the upstairs 
room, was brought up sharply at the door by the sound 
of his name. 

Did someone mention me?” he asked. Smihng, he 
walked toward Pris, took her hand. “Lovely,” he said. 
“Too lovely to be the extra woman, but Paula specifically 
asked me to bring you.” He turned toward Kirby. “You 
dont mind lending her to us for one night, do you?” 

Despite the slight illness she felt, Vicld had to smile. 
She could feel the tension in the room relaxing and knew 
tlie others sensed it too. The relationship of Cary Clay 
and Paula Gilbert was stable gossip and hints of it had 
spread outside—evidently it had reached all ears but 
Pris’. Even Kirby smiled faintly. 
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“Hello, Clay,” he said, holding out his hand. “I guess 
I’m just a poor loser. Even for one night.” 

The two men shook hands, without friendliness but 
with a degree of understanding. And Vicki, from some 
newborn knowledge, understood as well. 

Poor Paula, she thought. It would not be easy for Cary 
to get rid of Paula, for gossip was like a taint that could 
cling to a man and by now Paula was just part of the 
gossip—Vicki could tell by watching Carys eyes, hsten- 
ing to his quietly amused voice admitting the fact. Paula 
was already a part of Cary’s past-part of the reputation 
Kirby had mentioned a moment ago whra he had men¬ 
tioned Cary’s penchant for sleeping with other mens 

wives. , j ij 

From the look in Cary’s eyes, Paula’s husband could 

have Paula back-but from the same look Vicki co^d not 
determine whether Pris was to be Caiys next prize—the 
next to enhance his taint. Moneyed without effort, heir to 
a brewing fortune, Cary was free to indulge his tastes in 
either women or horses—or both. 

For the merest instant, Vicki felt an envy of Paula— 
who still had a chance at her husband. Then her atten¬ 
tion was caught again by the two men, but especially by 
Cary. 
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This dark-haired, blue-eyed man with the very white 
teeth, the very quick smile, the crisp expressive voice, 
always confident, sometimes cynically challenging, must 
always, Vicki thought, have been successful with women. 

After shaking hands, Cary and Kirby were carrying on 
the amenities, she felt, angrily, self-consciously. They 
mentioned the weather, the Administration, the possible 
dangers of war and inflation as Cary accepted a scotch 
on the rocks, lit a cigarette which he took from a gold 
cigarette case that, of course, bore his monogram. Every¬ 
thing Cary Clay owned was monogrammed, including, 
people said, his women. Most of the last survived him,’ 
although his young wife had not. None of them, the talk 
went, entirely recovered from his charms or his demands. 

Taking him in objectively, Vicki thought that Kirby 
was actuaUy the taller of the two. But Cary’s shoulders 
were wider, more relaxed. His tan was healthy and deep 
for June. Beside him, Kirby looked pale and overworked. 

Priscilla hovered restlessly-she was anxious to leave for 
the party. She cut across something Kirby was saying to 
urge Cary to finish his drink. Cary looked over her head 
at Vicki, winked and said with deliberate, teasing inso- 
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lence, “Why, there’s VickiHe raised his glass in an 
amused toast, looked at Pris and added: “Imagine having 
an older sister who looks younger th^ you do. Must 
have been a trial for you, growing up.” 

Priscilla seemed puzzled. “Vicki was married while I 
was still a child. She’s divorced now, of course.” 

“Just,” Vicki said smiling. “First night back in town.” 
Unwillingly, she found herself attracted to Cary, even 
found herself thinking Priscilla would be safe with this 
man-within at least some of the connotations of the 
word. 

“Welcome home,” Cary said to Vicki and, with the ex¬ 
change, an understanding sparked between them. 

He would be a fun man to know, Vicki thought, if a 
woman could manage not to fall for him. 

She wondered if Pris had, and how far. 

As though sensing the fleeting thing between Vicki and 
Cary, Pris said quickly, “I’ll get my wrap.” 

She returned wearing a floor-length velvet cloak with 
tiny ermine collar which Vicki had never seen before. 
Apparently, neither had Kirby. 

Kirby asked, “Isn’t that new?” 

“Oh, not really. I bought it from Paula Gilbert second¬ 
hand for fifty dollars.” 

Kirby looked disbelieving. 

As though to forestall possible difficulty, Cary said 
quickly, “Well, we’d better be getting on our horses, 
honey.” To Kirby he added: “This is all right with you, 
old man^ isn’t it? This Clay’s Personal Escort Service I 
seem to be running tonight? Paula said you d be glad 
to have time to yourself to bone up on your exams. 

“That’s right,” Kirby said. “Besides, our lad’s not feel¬ 
ing well. I wotildn’t want to leave her. It’s all right for Pris 
to go—Vicki Avill be here and parties mean more to Pris 
than they do to me.” He told Pris, “Go in and kiss Karen 
good night—and have a wonderful time.” 
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Vteki foUowed her sister into Karen’s room. The fever¬ 
ish little girl was already asleep. Pris whispered to Nora 
that she could go. 

The pink and white room was illumined only by a 
night light in a floor socket. The dimness made it easier 
for Vicki to speak her mind. 

“Pris, youTe a fool to go to this party tonight. Cary’s 
too attractive, too-well, sexy. Please. Youre hurting 
Kirby. It can’t be worth that much.” 

Priscilla pulled free of Vicki’s touch. ‘'Stop sounding 
like a duenna. I won’t sleep with him. Do you think I’m 
so hard up I have to go to bed with any man I dance 
with?” 

Vicki remembered all too vividly the price she had 
paid barely more than an hour ago in the hope of in¬ 
volving a man who might some day marry her. Color 
swept to her hairline and anger tightened her voice. 

All right go ahead. Play with fire. And if you get 
your pretty little fingers burned, don’t come running to 
me as you usually do for help. It just happens that I don’t 
know the going prices of abortions these days.” 

Priscilla brought the palm of her hand stingingly across 
Vicki s cheek. As she had done when they were children, 
Vicki made to return the slap-then let her hand drop! 
Pris was asking for enough punishment in days to come. 
She would not need any from her older sister. 

Vicki turned, left the room. Downstairs she picked up 
a magazine and pretended to be reading while Priscilla 
called airy farewells: “... and don’t bother waiting up-it 
might be all hours before we get back—” 

Like a child to a father instead of a wife to a husband. 
Why did Kirby take it? Why did he not take Pris by the 
neck and shake the silly nonsense out of her head? Why 
did a husband allow a wife to walk into an inferno and 
then feel noble later about binding up the bums? 
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Well, she could ask herself wearily, why had she spent 
last summer on Fire Island with a lot of people who did 
not matter to her—while Pete was home in the stuflEy, 
dusty apartment, finding sex and fun in New York with 
a girl named Helen. 

But, of course, marriage—most marriages—seemed so 
predictable when you were in them and so desirable once 
you were out of them. 

Cary Clay nodded at the door of the living room. 
“Good night. Enjoyed seeing you again, Vicki. Well 
meet often, I hope.” 

“Yes, indeed.” Vicki smiled. Once more she was 
touched by Cary’s charm and thought almost defensive¬ 
ly—Easy, girl ... that monogrammed look might not be¬ 
come you at all... ^ ^ 

“Vicki?” Kirby had come downstairs. “Sorry, didnt 
mean to startle you, but do you think you could find 
your way around the kitchen enough to fix us some din¬ 
ner? I had a sandwich at my desk at twelve o’clock 
and nothing but two benzedrine tablets and black 
coffee since. I’m starved.” 

“Same here. Go back upstairs. I’ll bring you a couple 
of trays.” 

Vicki was a wonderful cook when she wanted to be and 
after two months without a home, a kitchen or a man for 
whom to fuss, it was fun to be turned loose in Pris¬ 
cilla’s large kitchen with its built-in oven, its rotisserie, 
its electric dishwasher, its freezer filled with steaks, 
chops, vegetables. Yes, Pris and Kirby certainly lived 
well, even if it did keep Kirby wholly in hock and under 
constant obligation to his family for loans, advances 
or raises. Priscilla had everything, everything in this 
world that anyone could want. Except the grace to 
enjoy it. 

If I had a home like this, thought Vicki looking around 
her, they’d have to pry me out of it... 
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If the encounter earlier in the evening with Bill 
Emmett had not gone so badly, some day in the not 
too distant future she might once again have had a 
kitchen and a man of her own. But it made no sense 
to think of Bill Emmett now—she never wanted to see 
him again. He was as much a part of the past as Pete- 
a man who had wanted her and had had her. 

The thought haunted her as she moved about the 
famihar kitchen preparing a quick dinner for herself and 
Kirby. At last she went upstairs, her trays holding chick¬ 
en a la king made with sherry, hot soup, crisp salad. 
She and Kirby sat on the couch, trays on a small table 
before them. 

Kirby burst out suddenly, “Tm sorry, Vicki—you’re Pris¬ 
cilla s sister and all that-but damn it all, IVe about had 
it. Work, worry-worry and work. If it weren’t for Karen, 
I think I d pack my things and get the hell out tomor¬ 
row. Tm fed up with this house, too. With my kind of 
schedule, I just haven’t time to spend four hours a day 
commuting and Priscilla knows it.” 

Vicki was startled. Pris had always said, “The house 
may seem hke an extravagance for young married peo¬ 
ple like us, but Kirby always lived in the suburbs and 
he cant bear the thought of a city apartment.” 

“Why, I thought you were the one who wanted this 
house. Pris always said—” 

Pris said— That’s the trouble with this damned fam¬ 
ily. Pris is the head of it, not me. Just because I started 
oflF on the wrong foot, putting her on a pedestal and my¬ 
self on a kind of dung heap, she intends to stay where 
she is and keep me where she can throw any garbage 
she pleases at me. But I tell you, Vicki, I’m fed up.” He 
rose suddenly to pace the small room. “A man wants 
a wife, not a spoiled brat. Even in the sex depart¬ 
ment—I guess I shouldn’t say this—I don’t mean to be 
disloyal—but I’ve got to say it to someone and, with all 
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the other bills, I can’t afford an analyst. But even there, 
she uses the fact that she won’t have another child to 
keep me away from her. If this goes on much longer, 
I’ll have to find someone else, just as Pete did.” 

“That wasn’t why Pete found someone else.” Her mar¬ 
riage and divorce were none of Kirby s business, but 
Vicki felt constrained to defend herself. “I never denied 
Pete his demands—in fact, we both wanted children. I 
kept hoping each pregnancy would last, but for some 
reason none of the specialists could figure out. I’d get 
to the third or fourth month and have another miscar¬ 
riage. It was too humiliating to talk about. Pete and I 
just let people think we were gay and selfish and ir¬ 
responsible, wanting our good times more than we want¬ 
ed anything else. Now all the local busybodies are going 
to tell me the divorce is pimishment for refusing to have 
a family. So you see, Kirby, nobody really knows about 
another person’s marriage. It’s the things a man and 
wife say to one another at night, do with one another at 
night, that make a happy marriage or an ui^ppy 
one, no matter how it may seem in the daylight 

“How could a woman like you have lost Pete?” Kirby 
paused, touched her hair. “I’ve always been crazy about 
you.” 

“It seems I’m fated to have men crazy about me and 
in love with other women.” 

“That’s no way to talk. You’ll be married again in no 
time.” 

“I hope so.” 

Her gaze went to the silver-framed picture of Pris on 
her wedding day. Yards and yards of lace and satin 
swirling about her feet-the soft young face radiant with 
happiness, looking out at the world over the sheaf of 
calla lilies and white orchids that had been her wed¬ 
ding bouquet. Pete had given her away. And now Pete 
was no longer Pris’ brother-in-law. Strange. In a sense 
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he had given Vicki away too-though not to anyone 
specific. Vicki wondered how many men she would have 
before she married again—if she ever did marry again. 

Kirby said, precisely as Bill Emmet had said, “If I 
weren t married to Pris, I d marry you myself. You^re a 
fine woman, Vicki. You—well—I used to watch you with 
Pete. You really shared his problems and if he wanted 
to go off to Canada on a fishing trip you let him. You 
didn't bitch or accuse him of other women. Oh, I know— 
but you had seven damned good years before that. Pete 
always said you were the best sport he'd ever known. 
That's what a man wants—an intelligent companion—’" 

His gaze followed Vicki's to that wedding portrait of 
Priscilla and he broke off, probably thinking he was not 
being fair. He had married Pris for precisely those quali¬ 
ties which now made him angry and impatient with her. 
The httle-girl helplessness which had made him straight¬ 
en out, grow up, in order to take care of her, protect 
her. The httle-girl impulsiveness which he had mis¬ 
taken for warmth. But she had never been warm sexual¬ 
ly, not even in the beginning. In bed, she had behaved 
much as she behaved out of bed—like a child, so that 
sometimes he would feel that he really was raping a 
child—a resisting, protesting child who said, “Oh, hurry 
up and get the damn thing over with—" 

He was not the kind of man who could have turned 
to adultery hghtly. He felt too responsible, now that 
he was a father. He had been a wild kid, but that was 
over. 

Reading the disturbed and disturbing thoughts be¬ 
hind his worried frown, Vicki put her hand on his. 
“Don't worry about Pris, Kirby. She'll be all right. Cary 
Clay isn't going to—well—make any wrong moves with 
a kid hke Priscilla. Her very innocence will protect her 
with a man like that." 
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*1 guess so. I hope so.’^ 

Vicki rose, glanced at her watch. “Do you think it’s 
all right if I go now, Kirby? Pris still thought you might 
insist on going along tonight when she asked me over, I 
guess.” 

“Sure, Vicki. You must be tired from your trip. ITl 
take you to your car.” 

After so many anonymous men in Reno clawing at 
her, reaching for a breast, a thigh, expecting her to 
dri^ up, to be a good sport when they were buying 
her a meal, it was nice to have a man’s hand lightly 
on her arm as they went down the stairs together. He 
picked up an mnbrella, since a light rain had started, 
and walked with her to her car. He waited until *e 
lights were on, the motor going. Then he leaned inside 
the car to give her the kind of kiss he had always given 
her—light and pleasant and unimportant. But the events 
of the evening—seeing his wife go off with another man, 
finding himself left with his child and his humorless 
law books-had done their work. He moved into the seat 
beside his wife’s sister. His arms were hard about her, 
his lips suddenly hungry on hers. 

He drew his mouth away. “Look, Vicki, Im no saint 
and you know I’m a married man—but one of these 
days what’s to stop us from getting together in town 
some day? Not for anything wrong-just dinner, fun and 
laughs.” 

For a moment, she felt warm and wanted. She started 
to say, “Kirby, dear-” Then she shoved him out of the 
car, harshly explaining, “Look out for me—don t touch. 
There^s poison in me, Kirby—don t let me spoil your mar¬ 
riage. I m lonely. I’m divorced. I seem to have mislaid 
my rose-colored glasses and you look to me like a man 
I could snag. But you’re Pris’ husband and I still seem 
to know it. Good night, Kirby— 
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She turned the starter key, pressed down on the ao- 
celerator. 

She drove home alone on rain-swept roads, dreading 
the moment of entering her empty, dark apartment 
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She awoke next morning to rain still lashing the win¬ 
dows, rattling the Venetian blinds and soaking the pale 
pink draperies. She had awakened on other mornings to 
things equally unpleasant. But this Monday was the 
first day she felt really divorced. Last night had still been 
a reaction to what had gone before. She did not like the 
naked look of the neatly made-up bed beside her own. 
She did not hke the absence of Pete s always noisy rev¬ 
eille with its sister thought that, really, there was no need 
to get up. No one for whom to fix breakfast. She could 
lie in bed all day if she wished. 

Would she find Pete s promised ahmony check in this 
morning’s mail? The check should have been here to 
greet her when she returned from Reno. It was scary to 
know there was nothing and no one in the whole world 
needing her presence or attention. On that thought she 
flopped over on her stomach, to find herself pressing her 
body restlessly, urgendy, .against the firm unyielding 
hardness of the mattress. Bathroom and kitchen sounds 
came from the apartment upstairs. Mr. Reese’s electric 
shaver. Mrs. Reese closing the refrigerator. 

In the years of living in the apartment beneath them, 
Vicki and Pete had learned to identify the sounds, to 
laugh about them and, usually, to end in each others 
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arms with Pete saying huskily, “Christ, just thinking about 
that fat broad makes me feel homy as hell.” 

A familiar pain stabbed her as always when desire 
began to rise within her. “It must have something to do 
with a woman s ovaries,” she had explained the phenom¬ 
enon to Pete. 

She wrapped a pillow around her ears to shut out the 
noises of matrimony upstairs. Stop thinking about sex, 
she told herself. Didnt you have enough yesterday? 

Of course that was the trouble. That damned Bill Em¬ 
mett coming here and practically raping her and leaving 
her hungry and dissatisfied to squirm and stretch in her 
lonely bed. 

They said Estelle Means was hungry that way for 
sex. They said Estelle had found substitutes—Vicki re¬ 
membered the train of scandalous comment following a 
weekend party at which Estelle had been an overnight 
guest. 

“Wow.” She shattered the silence with the small sud¬ 
den explosion of her own voice. “Enough of that kind 
of fantasying. Let me out of here.” 

She tossed back the covers. 

The phone rang. She had never been so happy to 
answer a phone in her life. People. A human contact. 

Barry Cabot’s loud clear voice boomed at her along 
the miles of wire. She noticed a change in his manner 
of address. He did not say, lawyer-to-client’s-wife style, 
as he always had in the past, “Vicki, heUo, how are 
your 

He said, “Vicki. Hi, baby, welcome home. When did 
you get inr 

He listened while she made a brief report of her prog¬ 
ress from Reno to New York to Scarsley. The flight, the 
weather, the condition in which she found the apartment. 
He made suitable sounds of interest and asked her to 
limch. Lets say the Algonquin at one. IVe got a date 
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with a client at the Harvard Club at ^elve-thirty. Which 
should land me there just on time. 

She hung up, and her first thought was a grateful 
one. She had a place to go today, someone to see, an ob- 
Ugation which, though shght, was better than the desert 
which had stretched ahead of her. She had a lot of ques¬ 
tions for Barry Cabot, too. Why was her alimony check 
late? Did Barry think she ought to give up the apart¬ 
ment and find a job and a place to live in New York? 
He would know about other women who had been di¬ 
vorced, and how they solved it. He would give advice. 

She realized, with the merciless truthfulness which was 
part of her, that she was fooling herself. What she wanted 
primarily from Barry Cabot was not advice, but the ex¬ 
citement of male companionship. 

Like a dumb schoolgirl or a leftover old maid or-or a 
divorcee-she was thrilled because a man had asked her 
to lunch. 

For an agonized moment of inverted pride, she 
thought of calling his oflBce and breaking the date. But 
the gesture would be as silly as her glee* 

One thing was sure—she had better look confident and 
pretty, not drab, man-hungry or confused. She had bet¬ 
ter damned well hold on to an image of Vicki CoUins as 
one of life s plus people-too many others were willing 
to rate her as a minus. Including Bill Emmett. Including 
Bill’s wife. Including her own sister Priscilla. Perhaps 
even Kirby. 

She looked at her mirror. Her suntanned face gazed 
back at her, giving-thank heavens-no outward sign of 
inner turmoil. Men always said she had had a passionate 
mouth and studying its outlines now, she hoped that 
men were right. The fuU lower Hp, the short upper lip 
gave just enough of the sullen look to promise both prob¬ 
lems and reward. She played with cosmetics, tinting 
her thick, long lashes with green mascara, which did 
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nice things for the gold-flecked eyes. Her lipstick was a 
pale coral which helped deepen the honey tan of the 
Reno sunburn—one of the most expensive, surely, that 
she had ever acquired. 

She dressed carefully, drove to the Scarsley shopping 
center. By twisting the arm of her favorite operator in 
t e Bon Tonne Beauty Shoppe, she was able to have 
her hair and nails done without previous appointment, 
so that her shoulder-length page boy shimmered, smooth 
and soft against her face. She also splurged recklessly on 
a henna rinse-another three dollars-but perhaps Barry 
Cabot and her own self-confidence would be worth the 
price. 

Jim Reed’s older sister owned the Bon Tonne and 
stood guard over its cash register and appointment book 
hke a sergeant-at arms. Reading the check before ac¬ 
cepting Vicki’s proffered ten-dollar bill, Elvira Reed ob¬ 
served m a voice that carried to all the comers of Bon 
Tonne, Oh, a henna rinse—you never colored your 
hair before, Mrs. Collins.” 

“I don’t now,” Vicki snapped. “I just needed a rinse 
after all that sun out in—in—” Floundering. 

Reno, Elvira Reed supphed, smiling a thin^ tight 
smile. “When did you get back?” 

“Yesterday.” Vicki wanted to find the nearest hole and 
crawl into it. Instead she held out her hand for her 
change and said, “Thank you, Elvira.” As she exited into 
the busy suburban street she thought nastily that Elvira 
Reed must mn her brother’s girls a far from merry 
chase. No wonder Jim Reed was still a bachelor. 


She reached the Algonquin at one but Barry had not 
yet arrived. She took a table, rang a bell for the waiter 
and was pleased when he recognized her. She and Pete 
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had come here a lot, on Pete’s expense ac^unt, but she 
had stopped expecting that Mrs. Pete Collins would be 
identified in Vicki Collins, aged twenty-mne, divorced, 

broke, blue and lonely. .x • 

Stop it, she admonished herself firmly. Stop pitying 
yourself right now or a martini will send you on a crying 

^^“Yes” she told Edgar in reply to his question about 
not having seen her lately. “I’ve been away. Visiting rela- 

tives on the Coast.” , .1 v » 

“Good-it’s always good to get away for a while. You re 

looking well. Mr. Collins was in a few days ago with- 
He stopped, embarrassed, and Vicki realized he ha 
been about to mention the sex of Pete’s companion. Un¬ 
doubtedly Helen. “What’ll it be, Mrs. Collins? The usual? 
Vodka martini?” 

“Yes, but—on the rocks, please. I have a lot ot snop- 
pihg'to do this afternoon. 

Edgar moved off, white-jacketed, humming, happy. 
Now why had she bothered to go into that stupid ra- 
planation? Just to have someone to talk to? What she 
needed was something to do, something to make her 
seem busy and even slightly hurried when Barry amv^. 

She opened her navy blue pouch bag, drew out her 
compact, carefuUy examined her face in the mirror. 
Confidence. That was what her face must show. 

Whether she felt confident or not. 

Her cocktail was placed before her on a little island 
of white paper napkin. She extracted a cigarette from the 
silver holder which had been Pete’s birthday present to 
her a year ago. She sat back, sipped at her drink and 
wondered, on a sudden note of panic, what she would 
do if Barry did not show up. She had only three dollars 
with her. She had not dared cash a check before she got 
some money from Pete and lunch could not be had at 
the Algonquin for three dollars. She thought vaguely of 
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the thousands her parents had left her, a limited last 
legacy which she and Pete together had spent on trans¬ 
ient pleasures. 

One-twenty. 

She was looking too anxious, she reahzed. She sat 
back, removed her stole with a mannequin’s precision. 
She shook it out, laid it gently on the arm of the chair. 
She took another sip of her driiik. She smiled and nodded 
at a man who seemed to be nodding and smiling at her. 
Perhaps a friend of Pete’s. But the man’s stare went cold, 
bleak just as a young girl swept to his table and cried 
out gaily, “Pat, darling! I’m so sorry to be late—” 

Oh, lord, that man—a horrible red-faced man in a 
wrinkled grey suit—must have thought she was trying to 
pick him up. Was that how she looked—like a woman 
sitting in a hotel bar lounge pretending to wait for 
someone while her eyes circled the room hungrily, wari¬ 
ly, searching out a possible victim to pick up her drink 
tab? 

She felt nasty and cheap. She looked at her watch. 
Five minutes more and she would leave. Who did Barry 
Cabot think he was, anyway? Why, Pete would never 
have dreamed of keeping her waiting for twenty minutes 
in a restaurant. Pete had always been courteous. Even 
when he walked out of her life, Pete had been smooth, 
polite, getting her on time to the westbound plane. 

Pete had once said about Barry, “He would be quite a 
catch. Thirty-seven years old, successful law practice 
and knows his way aroimd where women are con¬ 
cerned. At least, so I’ve heard. He’s careful where he 
plays. Married women, mostly. When he can’t get that, 
he goes for call girls.” 

“Call girls?” 

“Not the kind you’re thinking of. Brother, the dames 
that guy shows up with—any man would be glad to have 
something like that on his arm. Mink and diamonds, 
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Elizabeth Arden and pet poodles. A river view apart¬ 
ment, convenient for midtown customers. The average 
guy couldn't touch a broad like that for a hundred—1 
doubt Barry parts with much more than charm." 

She had wondered then and let her idle thoughts won¬ 
der now what a girl like that did to a man that made her 
worth so much money. It could not be just plain, old- 
fashioned sex, for heaven's sake. A man like Barry could 
have that with his secretary—especially Barry's secretary, 
who had such a crush on him it was often embar¬ 
rassing to be in the same oflBce with them. He had 
practically to push her away, even with a client in the 
room. 

Another sip. Another cigarette. Oh God, this is awful. 
I should get a job. I ought to go to business school and 
leam shorthand and typing. To hell with shorthand and 
typing. To hell with a job, I want to get married. 
I want to be like that girl over there, hanging onto that 
mans arm, or like that woman, handing her gloves to 
her husband to hold for her. I want-- 

The big grandfather clock beside her chair chimed 
once. One-thirty. Now really ... 

She saw him. She straightened in her chair. She smiled, 
reminding herself that Barry was, after all, unmarried 
and reahzing that he was even better looking than she 
remembered. In seconds he was telling her the same 
thing, holding out both hands in greeting, after apologiz¬ 
ing for being late. 

“Vicki! You look wonderful. Reno agreed with you." 

She wrinkled her short, straight nose in a small gesture 
of distaste. “Reno doesn't agree with anybody." 

“What's the matter, honey? Still torching for your ex?” 

‘!Pf course not. If a man wants another woman, let 
him have her. It's just that it's too bad it takes so long 
and costs so much to get rid of him, that's all." 

There. That was better. Nothing more sad-sack than 
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the divorced woman who goes around weeping over her 
lost love. Barry settled in the chair opposite her, rang 
sharply and authoritatively for the waiter, ordered an¬ 
other martini for Vicki and a bloody mary for himself. 
He drew the talk over to the neutral grounds of Reno 
versus Alabama or Mexico for the purpose of untying 
the marital knot, and all the while his eyes—very blue, 
very aware—were taking her in, trying to decide wheth¬ 
er or not she would prove exciting in bed. And all of 
a sudden, she wanted to prove exciting in bed. After 
years and years of knowing Barry Cabot—of dancing 
with him, of feeling his body tighten against her once or 
twice when he had had too much to drink, of seeing 
the question in the gaze he would bend on her at such 
times—remembering, recalling the shivery excitement of 
the sheer animal magnetism of the man, she thought. 
And what difference would it make, really? It was not 
as though this was just any man—this was Barry. Some¬ 
one she knew and liked—someone who knew and liked 
and had always respected her. 

Their drinks arrived, interrupting the flow of idle 
small talk. Barry toasted her, touching glasses, “Well,’' 
he said, ‘liere's to us. In a moment we’ll go inside, get a 
table and get the business out of the way." 

The business. 

Vicki tried to hold her mannequin pose even inwardly, 
even in her state of mind, as she asked, “I wonder if you 
can explain something. I hate to talk about money, but 
Pete's check is ten days late and—well, it's embarrassing. 
I'd hate to call him up myself, somehow, and ask him 
point-blank about it. Maybe you could call him, in a 
nice way, and remind him.” 

Barry looked wise and handsome. He said imder- 
standingly, “Don't feel alone, Vicki. You have friends, 
you know. Even Jennie Slager is one of your friends.” 

“Jennie Slager? You bajffle me,” Vickie said. Jennie Sla- 
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get was Arnold Slager’s wife, and Arnold Slager was 
Pete’s boss. Vicki had met Jennie Slager only once or 
twice, had formed no opinion of her one way or another. 
Jennie was youngish, poised, kind. She filled a role. 

“When Jennie heard about Pete’s divorcing you to 
marry a kid in the oflBce, she was pretty sore. She made 
sure old A. S. fired both of them. Pete’s out of a job, 
Vicki—I gather he has no savings. Hence, no alimony 
check. You could have him jailed, I guess, but what 
good would it do? He just needs time. You can bet he 
won’t forget you, once he’s back on his feet. 

She murmured fliply, “What’s money?” But the room 
seemed to be spinning. Pete—still her only means of 
support—out of a job. Divorce apparently freed you only 
of the comforts of marriage, not of its wojrries. 

Barry asked anxiously, “You’ll manage, won’t you?” 

She thought frantically of what she could sell, hock or 
trade. “Oh, siure,” she said. 

It was nice to know she had a friend like Jenme 
Slager. 

The limch which was served to her was probably an 
excellent one-and she probably should have paid more 
attention to it, since heaven only knew when she would 
eat so well again. But she hardly noticed or tasted what 
she ate. She had another vodka martini, and was aware 
of herself growing a fittle vague, of staring at Barry a 
little too invitingly. She seemed unable to help herself. 

They had been at the table a long time, though not 
long enough for Vicki, who had nowhere else to go, 
when he looked at his watch. He said, “Look, honey, I 
have a client to see at three.” 

“My goodnessl” She pretended dismay. “And^I have 
so much shopping—how I’ll ever get fimshed— 

“Come with me,” he invited. 

“To see a client? I doubt I’d be much help.” 

“This is different. He’s a musician—actually, what Im 
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asking you to is a jazz session. Weird. An eye-opener. 
Come on, take a chance. What have you got to lose, ex¬ 
cept an afternoon?"' 

Her pride writhed. But naturally a man would think 
so about a divorced woman. She asked uncomfortably, 
“Aren't those jam sessions pretty much—on the wild side?" 

The smile that moved his mouth was amused. “You 
never know what's apt to turn up with those guys. 
They're way out. But after all, no one's going to make 
you do anything you don't want to. And this is the kind 
of place the tourists never see. Give you something to 
talk to those Scarsley matrons about." 

Their knees were touching. What would it be like to 
have an affair with Barry? Wonderful if Pete, who had 
always been more than a little jealous of Barry's success 
with women, were to hear Barry say, “Well, say, why 
you ever left Vicki—I've just begun to know her and 
I'm crazy about her. Might even marry her if she'll have 
me—" 

What was she thinking? She caught at herself sharply. 
Behave, she admonished herself. Be adult. Youll need 
all the common sense youve got from here on.., 

She ought not to go on this date with a man who 
made her think of him in a bedroom. Instead she ought 
to be thinking of where her next meal was coming from, 
with Pete out of a job and alimony payments indefinitely 
postponed. 

“Well, honey?" 

“AH right," she heard herself say. 
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The taxi inched slowly through crosstown traffic. Barry 
sat back in his corner, she sat back in hers. He held 
her hand lightly, talked desultorily. 

It was too bad about Petes losing his job. Vicki must 
never forget that Pete still thought the world of her- 
Vicki was not hke some of the wives Barry could tell 
her about. 

“You never played around much, for instance, did you, 
Vicki?” 

“Much? I never played around at all.” 

“Why not? Barry asked matter-of-factly. “Pete did.” 

“Oh?” she acknowledged a new hurt. “He did?” She 
wondered if she seemed foolish. So Pete had played 
around more than the one time she knew about and now 
a friend could tell her so, because Pete s morals were no 
longer her business. She felt constrained to say, I was 
naive enough to think Pete and I had a pretty wonderful 
love life. Until toward the end, of course. After I got 
back from Fire Island and he began to tell me how 
tired he was every night. It’s funny, but it s supposed to 
be the woman who turns her back to the man. In our 
case, it was the other way around.” 

“That must have been pretty rough—for a woman who s 
as much woman as you.” 
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“Does it show?" she asked, half-shocked, half-reassured. 

“Of course. I always sensed it about you, Vicki, even 
when Pete—" 

Pete what? Said I was cold, I suppose?^* 

Barry shrugged. “Oh, well, when a marriage breaks 
up the man usually blames the woman. The thing he s 
got now certainly doesn't look like any ball of fire. Re¬ 
minds me a little of that kid sister of yours—the kind 
that makes a man go downtown and break his back for 
her and never gives him a break." 

Vicld had no answer. She was suddenly tired—tired of 
thinking, worrying, trying to understand and explain— 
and a little drowsy from martinis. 

“Youth,” she said, apropos of nothing Barry had said 
except perhaps his mention of Priscilla, “sometimes 
seems long and hard. A long and hard time to get 
through.” 

She turned pensive and he did not disturb her. 

After a while the taxi came to a final stop. 

“Better sit up, honey. Were there.” 

Vicki looked about her. “Where's there?" 

“Fifty-third.” Barry lit two cigarettes, handed her one 
while the driver was making change. ‘Tou need fun,” he 
said. “Entertainment.” 

His hand touched hers. She studied the square-jawed, 
even-featured face. He was both close to her and re¬ 
mote—almost frighteningly remote—as suddenly all men 
were, even those who might be kind to her for an after¬ 
noon. Entertainment, Barry had said. This jam session 
he was taking her to would no doubt be entertaining, 
though her taste in music had always run, in an amateur 
way, toward the classics. Richard Strauss. Debussy. 
Afternoon of a Faun. 

She wondered if anyone lately had done a modem 
piece called Afternoon of a Divorcee. Now that would 
be far out music. She wondered how many possible ver- 
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sions there were, how many afternoons she would live 
through with this far out inner aloneness. 


The house was private, situated on a quiet, tree-lined 
residential street just two blocks from Sutton Place— 
where Barry hved. The jazz sessions, she learned, were 
held here every Thursday afternoon. Barry was a regular 
visitor, apparently. It was understood by the other habit- 
uees that if the police made trouble, Barry would help, 
as a lawyer with connections. 

They handed their coats to a butler who looked as 
though he could have dropped an ox with a punch. 

Barry told her, “This is a pretty exciting buncL 
They’re way out, as I mentioned, and if you go for jazz 
He let the sentence trail to say to the butler who, having 
taken their coats, stood partly barring the way, “She’s 
all right, Hymie—a friend of mine.” 

Hymie opened a door for them, closed it behind them. 
Vicki saw and tasted smoke, drinks, music. Blind, name¬ 
less music. Low, throbbing, sensuous, coaxed out of a 
half-dozen instruments. A saxophone, a clarinet, a piano 
on which a gorgeous young girl sat, idly swinging her 
long, slim legs to the rhythm. 

She called out, “Hi, Barry. You’re late, baby.” 

Barry smiled, waved, led Vicki farther into the room. 

“It’s dark in here,” Vicki said. “You’d never know it 
was afternoon outside.” 

She felt even lonelier. She did not understand the mu¬ 
sic. Perhaps Barry understood and the other people 
who, with their sloppy clothes, made her feel dowdily 
overdressed. 

People talked, whispered, moved under the music. Bar¬ 
ry was at home among them. Someone thrust a drink into 
Vicki’s hand. She had absentmindedly drained half of it 
before Barry took it away from her. 
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She never would know the ingredients of the drink, 
and perhaps the ingredients were unimportant. Perhaps 
any refreshment oflFered in that dark atonal room would 
have worked a kind of magic. She stopped being ap¬ 
palled at her own loneliness. 

"They re all lonely,” she explained to Barry. "That’s 
what the music is saying. It’s lonely to be alive. You’re 
never lonely though, are you? You’re different?” 

He laughed. Why would I be different?” 

The girl on the piano-was she seventeen? Thirty? She 
sang, while a male drum whispered. The words were 
not English, but Vicki understood them in a fashion of 
her own. The words said. Draw the curtains, sunlight is 
cruel, summer is cruel, the afternoon mocks the heart. 
Close the doors and windows, make a dim small world 
and fill it with searching sound. . . . 

Vicki murmured. "It’s lovely. I wish I were wise and 
strong. I wish I could give them everything they long 
for. Everyone is sad.” 

Barry kissed her lips. She learned from the touch of 
his mouth that even Barry was sad. "You too?” she asked. 
"Pete told me you had everything. Money—looks—wom¬ 
en—how can you be sad?” 

"You’re looped,” he said in a kindly way. "That last 
dnnk did it. Vicki baby, lets go to bed. Let’s go upstairs 
and make beheve it’s a different kind of life, a different 
kind of world.” 

"Afterwards,” she pointed out, "you’ll think I’m cheap 
and easy.” 

"That will be afterwards,” he said. “What difference 
will it make? How important am I?” 

She lifted her mouth. "I’m lonely. I’m unimportant 
too.” 

“You’re not unimportant now—or upstairs in bed. I’ll 
make you important, baby—for a little while.” 

The corridor, the stairway, seemed to glide beneath 
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them. They found a high-ceilinged room, as curtained 
and dark as the downstairs room had been, and lay down 
side by side on a wide old-fashioned bed. 

In the dimness, the habits of marriage took over. 
Barry. Dear, understanding Barry-how dififerent this was 
from the coarseness, the insult, of Bill Emmett’s attack. 

He held her close, and she knew him, and he was not 
the man who had been her husband, but another man, a 
new man, delighting her body, warming her, kissing her 
mouth, bruising her breasts, guiding her in the rhythm of 
his love. In passion, she said his name. Desire became a 
river that they traveled together to a moment of ecstasy 
hke the Up of a rapids—to an end and fulfillment that 
answered all her sorrow. 

They lay apart. The music downstairs was muffled but 
his breathing was sweeter music. 

“Well,” he said, “wasn’t that good?” 

‘Tt was wonderful. You’re wonderful. Barry—I love 
you. 

“Don’t be silly. That was just sex. Pure, animal, physi- 
cal sex, and don’t start feeling guilty about it. It was 
good for you. Now,” he said, patting her fanny lightly 
with one hand, “you know what sex is all about.” 

Shock, revulsion, despair, all gripped her At once. 
She had been used, that was all. Barry’s regular sex 
partner must have been out of town and so she, Vicki 
Collins, divorced, man-hungry, had been used instead. 

“I better get dressed,” she said. She straightened out 
her small trembling person. Her mind, too, was clearing. 

In the morning, before Barry phoned her, she had 
been startled to discover the sex-hunger in herself. But 
now that the hunger had been satisfied, she was shocked 
to discover another hunger-a need to express love. As 
automatically as a she-cat caring for newborn kittens, she 
seemed now to care for Barry Cabot. She was a woman 
who had been married, not a woman who had found 
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satisfaction in casual partners, and it was an almost 
physical hurt to her that she could not now fuss over a 
meal for him, or buy him a gift, or mend his socks. 

I m a divorcee, she told herself. IVe just behaved 
cheaply, been cheaply had-why must this nesting 
instinct torture me, when there isn t any nest? 

What else would she discover, before she faced the 
full bleakness of her situation, about herself and the in¬ 
stitution of divorce? 


They emerged into the cool, quiet street. The leaves 
of spindly New York trees were ghstening in the late 
sun. 

She looked up again at the man standing beside her, 
bare-headed, his eyes searching the street for a taxi. 
“We"d better walk to Second Avenue. Have more luck 
there.” 

"Yes.” 

The single word, the way she spoke it, brought his 
attention back to her. He looked anxious, concerned, 
though whether for her welfare or his own she could not 
be sure. 

"You all right?” he asked. 

"Oh, yes. Fm all right. I m sorry about the silly thin g I 
said back there.” 

"That’s okay. Every woman has to pretend she’s in 
love with every man she sleeps with. A woman cant 
do it the way a man can, for fun and laughs.” But— 
again—"you re all right?” 

"Oh, yes, Fm fine.” 

"How are you fixed for money? I mean, with Pete out 
of a job? I can lend you some to tide you over.” 

She thought, with a kind of grim despair, with a 
new self-loathing, that she had not sunk that low. She 
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might be an easy lay and a darling, but she was not 
one of his call girls—yet. 

“No, thank you. I’m fine. Of course, I will need some 
help from Pete.” 

He nodded. “Of course.” They had reached the cor¬ 
ner of Second Avenue, that same street down which 
they had ridden a few hours ago, a few years ago, a 
few lifetimes ago, when she had thought she was someone 
he was learning to like. And yet, even now, she could not 
hate him. Or blame him. He was, outwardly, the same 
Barry Cabot she had always known. Dark blue suit, white 
shirt, unbelted trench coat swinging free. Pleasant, polite. 

He hailed a passing cab, told the driver, “Grand Cen¬ 
tral,” and said to Vicki, ‘Take care. I’ll talk to you. I’ll 
call you. Probably tomorrow. Goodnight.” 

The door closed, the cab moved off. For a moment, 
she could watch his vanishing figure. The bastard. Oh, 
the bastard. That was not fair. She had asked for every¬ 
thing she had got this afternoon. 

She opened her bag, examined her face in her mirror. 

She looked as before. But how could she see what 
Barry had seen when he looked into her eyes? Would 
other men see it, too? Had Barry thought. This girl 
really needs it. Tm doing her a favor? 

She must be careful in the future. She must never 
again have more than one martini. She must keep her 
emotions in check. The next time she had a date, she 
would not even let the man hold her hand. For an 
unattached woman, with new men and new techniques 
stirring depths of passion of which she had never 
dreamed herself capable, sex could become a problem 
dwarfing all other problems. She could become the vic¬ 
tim of desire as others became the victims of alcohol. 

Busy. That was it. She must find a job, call every 
woman she knew in Scarsley, pocket her pride, do any¬ 
thing, but keep busy. 
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‘‘Here we are, lady” 

Barry had not thought to give her taxi money. Maybe 
men didn’t. Oh, damn, it was so hard to know how not 
to be married, to learn all over again to do the Httle 
things one became so accustomed to having a husband 
do. She counted out the money. Adding twenty-five 
cents for a tip, she barely had enough to pay her train 
fare home. There went dinner. Stores would be closed 
when she got home, there would be no way to cash a 
check, even one that very possibly might bounce. If 
Pete did not come through with some money soon, she 
would have to start to hock things. 

Damn. Damn, damn, damn being a woman alone. A 
woman for whom a man had so little respect that he 
would spend an entire afternoon with her and not even 
offer to buy her dinner. 

She caught her own faceless reflection in the taxi 
window. That was the way she felt tonight. Faceless, 
featureless, anonymous. A woman who belonged no¬ 
where, to no one. 

She stood on line at Grand Central to buy her ticket 
for the 6:20 to Scarsley. The great vault echoed with 
blended voices. Commuters in the city-country clothes 
of early summer rushed by her, not seeing her, having no 
business with her. She was Mrs. Nobody, with no special 
reason for living in the suburb where she was going, 
with no special reason for living anywhere. The other 
commuters had faces, but she was the faceless one. 

Someone touched her shoulder. “Vicki. God is good. 
Imagine finding you here. We need you—Karen needs 
you.” 

She turned to face Kirby Richards. The name of her 
niece—Karen—made her forget that a moment ago she 
had worried about her identity. She was Karen s aunt and 
that could be identity enough. 

Kirby looked more distraught and harassed than she 
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had ever seen him. She made an eflFort to keep her voice 
calm and low as she stepped out of the line. ‘TeU me 
what’s wrong,” she ordered. 

“Pris had the car out somewhere,” he said, starting his 
account, she realized, in the middle, so I had to take 
the kid down in an ambulance. It had to be a New 
York hospital for that kind of operation. I figured I’d 
take the train back, find Pris—” 

Vicki interrupted, “Karen is in the hospital?” 

He nodded. 

“Forget Pris,” she ordered. “She’ll find us—let’s go to 
Karen.” 
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There were people during the daylight hours. There 
was Miss Shubert, the floor njrse. “If she pulls through, 
Mrs. Collins, Miss Shubert said, “it will be because of 
you. Beheve me. She s a hard baby to reach, poor little 
thing.” 

There was Kirby’s older brother, a pompous young 
man with a conscience and a knack of putting the right 
sentiments in the wrong way. “The family appreciates 
what you’re doing for httle Karen, Vicki. Too bad her 
own mother isn t equal to this kind of nursing. We want 
you to know that you won’t be penalized financially, 
in any case. A New York hotel bill is no joke, when it 
covers a two-week stay—well, we’ll pay the expenses. 
You won’t have that to worry about. It’s the least we 
can do.” 

There was Pris, a frightened child herself, staring with 
a kind of horror at a crippled miniature Pris named 
Karen. “Help me, Vicki. Help me understand. Why did 
she happen to me? Why? Why? Other women have such 
pretty children—why was mine defective?” 

Defective. Like faulty merchandise that could be re¬ 
turned to a store. 

You love her in your heart,” Vicki said mechanically. 
“Everything will be all right some day, Pris.” 
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There was Kirby. ‘Tou blow how it is, Vicb. My heart 
is here, in this room. But I’ve got to^go home and study. 
I’ve got to make good—for Karen.” 

There was Karen. There was always Karen, tiny, great¬ 
eyed, stirring ever so little in the high white bed. Aim 
Vicki?” 

“Yes, baby?” 

“Hot. Too hot.” 

“Aunt Vicki will give you a nice cool sponge bath. 

“Sing. Please—please—no damn rockaby, please.” The 
“damn rockaby,” Vicb guessed, had been Pris’ contribu¬ 
tion to her baby’s vocabulary. 

“No. No rockaby. No more nasty rockaby.” 

“Deer ’n antelope?” 

“Deer and antelope,” Vicb always agreed, wondering 
if she would ever hear the song again without visualizing 
a June afternoon in a sterile Manhattan hospital room, 
and a tossing fevered three-year-old with red-gold 
hair... seldom is heard ... A discouraging word ... 

One day, off key and quavering, Karen joined in sing¬ 
ing, and Vicki knew that Karen would recover. 

They all left the hospital together, Karen, Pris, Kirby, 
Vicb, and the special nurse Pris had hired to care for 
Karen at home for the next few weeks. The hospital 
stay had lasted fifteen days-and now it was July. Time, 
Pris chatted on the trip north, to think of getting to the 
beach for the summer. 

In Scarsley, Vicb was startled at the shock she felt 
at being dropped at her apartment. ^ 

She simply stood on the sidewalk and stared at Kirby s 
car driving off. Why, she was not one of them at all-she 
was only a relative, not part of the family. Karen was 
not her child, but her sister’s child and Vicb Collins was 
nobody’s woman, nobody’s mother or loved one or 
problem. 

She was only Priscilla s sister, who had been divorced. 
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She went upstairs to her apartment, opened her mail 
with a certain dread. Bills. 

Bills, but also a check at last from Pete. She studied 
the check, frowning. The amount was far less than she 
needed and expected-yet it would help her a little. 
Help her to keep going in a nagging sort of way, give 
her a crumb to throw to her creditors. Instead of 
gowning quickly, she thought ironically, she would 
drown very slowly. No note accompanied the check, 
which had been mailed from Barry Cabot’s office. 

She had the sudden humiliating thought that Barry 
might have given Pete the money to back the check- 
and forcibly put the thought out of her head. Things 
were not altogether impossible-chances were she could 
spend a v^eek or two with Karen, Pris and Kirby at the 
seashore if they took a Long Island house. Although 
how they would manage it, on their finances, Vicki could 
not imagine. 

The phone rang, as it might have been ringing in this 
empty rwm continually during the past fifteen days. 

“Vicki,” cried Emily Emmett. “At last you’re back-how 
hard I’ve tried to reach you, you’ll never know. Where 
have you been? If you knew half the stories-just the 

wildest stories that have been going round_” 

“I can imagine,” Vicld said. In spite of herself, she 
was glad to hear from Emily. Emily had hurt her. The 
night Vicki returned from Reno, Emily had refused to 
We her for dinner, had instead sent Bill Emmett to 
fulfill the Emmetts’ social obligations to Vicki Collins. 
He had fufilled them all right. He had fulfilled them in 
a vvay to make Vicki and Emily forever enemies, did 
Emily but know. 

"Are you tied up for lunch?” Emily asked. “If not, 
perhaps youll meet me at the club. As my guest of 
course.” 

Why, Id love to,” Vicld accepted. 
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People will leam to be kind, she told herself timdly, 
as she dressed for the luncheon. People are only hu¬ 
man We all must make allowances. Ever)^g, as she 
had assured Kirby over and over recendy, works out 

all right in the end. , 

An hour later, she faced EmUy across a table on the 

famihar dining porch. She had just finished her explana¬ 
tion of why she had not been at home. 

“People are certainly mean,” Emily said n^teously. 
“You know what they’ve been saying? Elvira Reed was 
in town one day, saw you coming out of the ^ospitd- 
she told me she heard you had to have an aborton, and 
that’s why you were away. Isn’t that temble? They smd 
you’d had an afEair with a cowboy out m Nevada, that 
he was the one-dreadful, isn’t it? Of ^urse, I m sure 
there’s no truth in that rumor about the co'^boy 
Cowboy. Only one person in Scarsley could have 
known about that desperate affair-BiU Emmett, m whom 
Vicki foohshly had confided on the night he came over 

to make her welcome back. 

She said fliply, murderously. Why be sme? Maybe 
I’m as bad as they paint me. A man-snatcher. For aU 
you know, I may be^sitting here plotting to take every 

husband in Scarsley. i ^ 

Emily let out a httle gasping sound. Ctae plump hand 
went to her heart. “Vicki, please. You know I tn none 
too strong-although I don’t suppose I d be nuss^. I 
pose Bill would be out dancing the same mght, if any¬ 
thing should happen to me.” 

Tears of self-pity clouded Emily’s near-sighted eyes re¬ 
quiring her to remove her glasses and dab at them 
daintily with one comer of her napkin. i „ 

Vicki patted one of Emily’s hands. Now, Emil^ p eas 
Buck up. Nothing’s going to happen to you. Heavens 
you’ll probably five to be eighty. And ^ 
iter people’s husbands, I assure you I wouldnt have 
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even your own wonderful Bill on a Christinas tree, fond 
as I am of you both.” 

vn on his collar the night he went to see 

you-the night you got back from Reno” 

“I was ctying,” Vicki bed. “And he put his arm around 
me to comfort me, that’s all. I’m afraid I used his shoul¬ 
der, but nothing else.” 

Emily hesitated for a minute, then said, “Well, Vicki 
may e believe that but I don’t think many other people 

you if you dont watch your step-if you keep talking 
e way you just did to me about snatching people’s 
husbands. Even if you don’t mean it. I know aU thil is 
really none of my business and I wouldn’t even bother to 

ways been so fond of you. Goodness knows, with three 
hildren and no help to speak of and a husband and a 
home to care for. I’m busy enough with my own prob- 

Ims without getting involved in yours-or PriscrUa’s, for 
that matter. ’ 

“Priscilla’sr 

“Now, Vicki, don’t get upset. I know how fond of Pris 

she’s never reaUy 

set led down to marriage. And if, as you said, you were 
m town nursing Pris’s little girl for all that time-” 

cf grimly. “Pris can’t 

stod hospitals, especially a hospital for children. Life 

rut" emotionally easy for her. Kirby 

nt ^ ^°*^^.'^^'^®rstood and I was only too glad to help. 

1 thought It was our business only-apparently it was 
everyone s But I notice the community didn’t call in 
droves at the hospital while Karen was there. They didn’t 
even bother finding out that she was there.” 

Please, Vicki—dont be bitter,” 

The waiter brought menus. Emily deliberated over 
her choice of food as though she had not eaten in days. 
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After murmuring about her diet and how mucjh weight 
she had lost, she ordered lobster newburg with green 
peas, a salad with roquefort dressing and hashed brown 
potatoes. 

Vicki settled for a dry omelet and black coflEee, then sat 
back and said, “Now, about Priscilla. 

“Well, Vicki-maybe I’m not the one to tell you. But 
that horsey set Priscilla travels with—how she can af¬ 
ford it, I don’t know—it’s a pretty small and gossipy one. 

I don’t even know this Cary Clay—although I under¬ 
stand you do—except for what I read in the gossip col¬ 
umns, because the horsey set is a little beyond Bills and 
my income. I know he has a big place out here and 
keeps horses up at Bonnie Hill but beyond that I 
never heard of him until first Paula Gilbert and then, 
it seems to me, just about everybody I met, began telling 
me about him and Pris. And, as Paula said, somebody 
ought to go to Kirby and tell him what’s going on.” 

“And I suppose I’m elected.” Vicki’s face tightened. 
“Kirby has been through a lot. People had better leave 
him alone.” But inwardly Vicki felt agitated. If people 
were talking about Pris and Cary Clay, there was prob¬ 
ably some basis for the talk. For more than two weeks 
Vicki’s attention had centered solely on Karen—if she had 
thought of Pris at all, it had been to relieve her of the 
care of the sick child. But perhaps Cary had been com¬ 
forting Pris as well—or even better. 

Vicki nibbled at her omelet. 

“If Pris were my sister,” Emily said, finishing her lob¬ 
ster, “I’d go and have a good long talk with her. If she 
doesn’t watch her step she’ll find herself in the same 
spot you’re in-from all I hear, Cary Clay’s not the marry¬ 
ing kind. She’ll be lonely and alone, reading the obituary 
columns to see who her next date will be. I’m sure if 
you’d had any idea of how dreadful divorce really was, 
Vicki, you’d—” 
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There s nothing dreadful about divorce, Emily. There 
are just dreadful people who want to see something 
mean or dirty in everything they don't understand. Kirby 
adores Pris. He treats her more hke a child than as a 
wife and hed be the first to feel that she was entitled 
to all the fun she could have.” 

Emily's plain httle face looked hurt, rebuflFed. “Well,” 
she concluded, a trifle huffily, “all I can say is, you've 
been warned. She's your sister. Shall we see what's on 
the menu for dessert? Jim Reed made me promise I 
wouldn't go above fifteen hundred calories a day, but I 
seldom get a chance to have a really nice lunch and 
when I do, I feel I should be good to myself. What 
about you? You could stand a few pounds, Vicki. As I 
always say, after thirty, a woman has to choose between 
her face and her figure.” 

Vicki started to say, “I'm not thirty. I'm twenty-nine^” 
and stopped. What difference did it make? She had 
been full of hope, contemplating this meeting with Emily. 
So sure that she could win her way back into Emily's 
good graces and, via Emily, the good graces of Scarsley. 
But Emily probably still believed that Vicki had had an 
illegal abortion and that Priscilla was having an affair 
with Cary Clay. She could not help but recall, in all 
honesty, the many times she had sat at this very table 
and added her tidbits of gossip about some suburban 
adventure. It had always seemed so harmless. Just as, 
she was sure, Emily saw no harm in the things she had 
said here today about Priscilla. 

By the time they were having coffee, Emily was cast¬ 
ing anxious little glances at her watch. Since her youngest 
girl had started school, Emily was explaining to Vicld, 
it seemed there just was not a minute when Emily was 
not behind the wheel of their battered station wagon 
driving a child to an appointment with the dentist, the 
doctor, a music lesson, dancing lessons. Vicki would not 
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mind, would she, if Emily had to run? It was a shame 
not to have more time together, but Emily was sure 
that Vicki understood, and sure, too, that Vicki could 
understand Emily’s distress when Bill had returned home 
with that lipstick smear on his collar. 

“You know how men are,” Emily hurried on, gathering 
up her dark blue cotton gloves, her blue purse, and sign¬ 
ing for their lunch since Vicki was no longer a member. 
“They see a young, attractive woman like you, Vicki— 
and, well, a wife can’t be too careful. After all, I would 
have sworn that you and Pete were as happy as two 
people could be, and look at what happened to your 
marriage.” 

Vicki said, “Yes indeed,” and pulled on her white 
gloves. 

“Vicki,” Emily said impulsively, reaching across the 
table to catch one of Vicki s hands and scjueeze it warm¬ 
ly, “wouldn’t it be wonderful if you and someone like 
Stan Ordway—well—if you did marry again and we d all 
be together just the way we used to be?” 

Vicki smiled, returning the pressure of Emily’s hand. 
“It’s nice to think about anyway, isn’t it?” 

The way we used to he,. • 

Suburbia, bridge, shopping, bowling, golf and the 
country club on a Saturday night. She had been so com¬ 
pletely contented in that life once. But now? 

Was she desperately trying to get back something she 
no longer really wanted? 

On the way down the carpeted staircase, Emily said, 
“Now Vicki, promise you’re not angry about Ae things 
I said today. I was just trying to be helpful.” 

Vicki said, “I know.” 

In the bright hot sunlight Vicki realized that the other 
woman looked tired, drawn, and the pale blue eyes 
seemed vaguely frightened. Emily was ill. How awful 
to know your husband would be glad to see you dead. 
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Suddenly Vicki was sorrier than ever about that incident 
with Bill, and ashamed of it. 

In a warmer voice she said, “It has been lovely seeing 
you again, Emily, and I do appreciate your talking to 
me like this—about Priscilla and about me. And you’re 
right, of course. People have to avoid not only evil, but 
the appearance of evil.” 

“I’m glad you understand, Vicki. Goodbye for now— 
we won’t lose touch.” 

Vicki turned toward home, toward the empty, echoing 
apartment, toward the stack of unpaid bills. In an in¬ 
stant of panic she noticed that her car was low on gas. 
Maybe, she thought, she had better give up the car. 

Damn it all—it wasn’t fair. Until Pete made her divorce 
him, she had done nothing in her life to deserve all this. 

What, actually, had Pris been up to during the past 
two weeks? Who would sing to Karen this afternoon? 
The special nurse whom Kirby had hired had looked 
capable enough. Maybe Vicki should have studied nurs- 
ing, maybe she still could. No damn rockaby. Atm’ 
Vicki ,.. 

By the time she reached her apartment, she had 
stopped feeling the heat of the day. She seemed to have 
a chill. Had she knocked herself out that much, taking 
care of Karen-was she, Vicki, also about to be ill? In 
a way, illness would be a relief. They would take her 
to a hospital, and no one would send flowers, and she 
would not have to worry about herself or what would 
become of her, for the next ten thousand heartbeats. 

The chill grew worse- She groped in her storage closet 
for a winterweight sweater, huddled into it, picked up a 
six-month-old magazine and tried to read. 

She had never in her life been a hypochondriac- 
illness had found no host in her body. As she sat alone 
and idle in her apartment though, she grew more and 
more sure that she either was very sick, or that she was 
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kidding herself into sickness. Her teeth chattered. The 
tea with brandy she fixed herself did not make her 
perspire. 

She had better snap out of this nonsense fast. She 
had better not turn into one of those ridiculous women, 
most of them older than she, who made capital out of 
their ailments, aches and pains. For one thing, who cared 
whether Vicki Collins was ill or well? She could die 
this minute, for instance, and no one would find it out 
until the next time Kirby and Pris wanted a babysitter. 
They would phone and no one would answer. They 
would think at first that she was out-and it might be 
hours before they wondered if something were wrong. 

She rose. Her knees felt wobbly. She was ill, really 
ill. She had better get a doctor for herself before she 
grew too helpless to phone one. She dialed the number 
she and Pete had always kept in the phone table for 
emergency. 

Dr. Stineman, she was told by what obviously was a 
taped recording, was out of town on vacation. She was 
given an alternate number and a name, which she 
missed. She listened while the taped recording repeated 
the same instructions, made sure she copied the number. 

Reed. Dr. Jim Reed. The name evoked a recollec¬ 
tion. Rill Emmett had said to her, the night she came 
back from Reno, “Jim Reed-now there’s a catch. Twenty 
thousand a year, in his thirties—’ 

Catch? Vicki just hoped she could meet his bill, what¬ 
ever it would be. Probably a steep one. Also—oddly 
enough—he was Elvira Reed’s brother. Queer, that a 
brother and sister should be, respectively, a physician 
and a beauty shop proprietor. You’d think... 

Well, why was she thinking about it, instead of calling 
the doctor as she had intended? She felt sick, ever so 
sick, and no one cared, no one at all. 

Surprisingly, when she reached Jim Reed, her voice 
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sounded calm and controlled. “It’s probably nothing,” 
she said. But I just cant seem to get warm, so just to 
be on the safe side, I hope you’ll be able to call.” 

“Why, sure thing, Vicki,” Jim Reed said, his friendly 
tone taking her back into the suburban circle where she 
once had moved as a matter of comse. “You’re wise not 
to take chances. I’ll be over right away.” 

An annoying thing happened. Vicki started feeling bet¬ 
ter. The chill vanished. Her knees were firm again. By 
the time Jim Reed arrived, she had to admit, ‘1 haven’t 
a symptom in the world. I felt awful but now I’m fine. 
This is ridiculous—I’m wasting your time.” 

Jim Reed s narrow intelhgent face still showed con¬ 
cern. “You’ve been through a lot lately, Vicki.” he said. 
“Enough to make anyone sick. Feel like talking it out? 
Sometimes it s a doctor s job to do nothing but listen.” 

She jibed, “I still think I’ve got my nerve. When there 
are really sick people who need you. Of course I’ve 
been through a lot. Divorce is so funny. It goes on 
and on, just like marriage. People think it’s an ending— 
but it isn’t. It’s a way of living unhappily ever after.” 

She paused, and Jim prompted, “Go on.” 

He looked attractive and kind, sitting in the chair he 
had just happened to pick, which just happened to have 
been Pete’s favorite. She must not notice that. She must 
bear in mind that Jim was here only because she had 
called him in a professional capacity. 

Incidentally, he said, and his smile turned winsome, 
making him seem years younger, “you saved me a call 
by phoning when you did. I’ve been busy as all hell, 
handling Stineman’s practice as well as my own, but 
every chance I got, the last two weeks, I tried to reach 
you. Thought maybe you’d help a doctor spend his rare 
time off, say, at the theater in New York.” 

“Really, Jim?” She felt flattered and touched. “How 
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nice of you—how very nicel To think of me, I mean. 
IVe been so lonely.” 

The brown eyes remained kind. ‘That's what’s wrong 
with you, Yield. Loneliness. I’m going to check your 
pulse, etcetera, but I know right now that you’re physical¬ 
ly sound.” He took a thermometer out of his black case, 
shook it down. While she held the thermometer under 
her tongue, he continued talking. “For the time being. 
I’m going to prescribe something to help your state of 
mind. And as soon as Stineman gets back, I’ll have time 
to do more. It’s a crime against nature for a beautiful 
woman Uke you to complain of loneliness.” 

Minutes later, when Jim had left after assuring her 
that she was all right, Vicki heard herself singing aloud. 

That kindly, mannerly man. 

That good-looking man. 

And he liked her, not just as a patient, but as a 
woman. 

Watch it, she warned herself. You have done some 
fool things lately. What Jim Reed wants is a hdy, not 
a sexpot. With Jim, sex will he just one requirement 
among many. 

The phone rang. The voice was Estelle Means’ pleas¬ 
ant, almost lower-than-alto one. 

“Vicki, friend,” Estelle said. “Come on over for the 
evening. I have tickets to a one-man show tonight at 
the County Center. You’ll Uke it.” 

The prospect should have been pleasing. Intellectual¬ 
ly, Estelle was ten cuts above the other women of Scars- 
ley. No bitchiness in Estelle. 

And yet there was something about her... 

Divorce. Estelle, primarily, was Vicki’s fellow-voyager 
through the badlands of divorce. Better a lonely evening 
and the prospect of Jim Reed caUing a week from now, 
or whenever, and finding Vicki still a lady. 
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No, thanks,” she told Estelle. “The truth is, I’m ex¬ 
hausted—I expect to turn in very early.” 

She had a feeling, as she settled the receiver back on 
its cradle, of having escaped one of the waiting pitfalls 
in Unhappily-ever-after—a name as good as any for lif« 
beyond marriage. 
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Jim Reed’s night oflF came sooner than Vicki expected. 
Two days later, he called her and asked her to a drive-in 
movie. 

The date was as uncluttered and pleasurable as the 
new cotton dress she wore. 

At the movie, they watched the movie, which happened 
to be a good one. Only toward the end, did Jim put his 
arm, just once, lightly across her shoulders. 

Afterward, when they stopped for hamburgers at a 
country diner, she found herself talking with perspective 
and serenity about the far-from-serene weeks she had 
spent since coming home from Reno. Her old friends 
changed, uneasy attitude. Her worries over Pris and 
Kirby and Karen, and her feeling that she might not, as 
a person who had failed at happiness herself, be good 
medicine for them. Even her nagging hunger for love 
was something she could tell Jim about, without shame, 
as though she were talking of someone else. She could 
look into those intelligent brown eyes, and tell him 
about lust she had known and still feel like a lady, using 
a lady’s terms. 

He said comprehendingly, “You’re finding out some¬ 
thing-life makes rules of its own. And it always starts 
by asking unconditional surrender. But you’ve got to 
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hold out. YouVe got to insist on being a person, no mat¬ 
ter what else happens. You Ve got to stand for some¬ 
thing when you d rather lie down and die, I guess—and 
then you find that survival is victory enough. I don t mean 
physical survival. I mean survival as a civihzed human 
being whom others can respect and depend on.” 

She said with sudden insight, “YouVe been there. 
It hasn t always been smooth going for you, has it?” 

He told her about his youth with a sister almost old 
enough to be his mother, a sister with no formal educa¬ 
tion of her own who was ambitious for him. 

“I owe Elvira everything,” he said, as they faced one 
another in the bright neon-lit booth. "Even love. It isn t 
her fault that she’s not—well, lovable. But she cared for 
me when I was a kid, and I’ll never forget it. She threw 
her own youth away to make mine better. And now 
she’s a middle-aged woman with a beauty shop and a 
brother and she’s content.” 

“Have you been in love, ever?” 

He laughed. “Not lately. Once, believe it or not, I’d 
fall in love every St. Swithin’s and New Year’s Day. Two 
heartbreaks a year—that was the way I timed it.” 

Vicki laughed with him. 

Maybe, she thought, Vm mature at last. As Jim Reed 
was. Maybe, if she didn’t spoil things for herself, she 
would find her way out of the badlands. With Jim’s help. 

His parting kiss was aflFectionate—and respectful. 

She did not see him again for a week—but a few phone 
calls he made changed her whole way of life. He ar¬ 
ranged a job for her at McComb’s drugstore in the vil¬ 
lage-just a part-time job that gave her a little spending 
money and allowed her free hours for volunteer work at 
the hospital, which Jim also arranged. 

Once he phoned her at the drugstore, checking to 
make sure that one of his patients’ prescription had been 
delivered—just as though she were someone he depended 
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upon. He said at the same time that the hospital ap¬ 
preciated her work in the children s wing, that she had 
a good touch with the kids. 

After a week, he invited her to dinner at his home. 


She tried not to be shocked at the house, disturbed by 
its grating lack of taste. Knicknacks and oriental rugs 
clashed with modem tables and rugs, giving the impres¬ 
sion—correctly—that Elvira Reed was a clutcher, a gras¬ 
per, a woman who could not bear to part with things, 
even ugly things. 

The dinner for three, an elaborate mediocre one, was 
served under the old-fashioned dining room chandelier. 
Halfway through the overdone roast, Vicki was aware of 
Elvira saying, “My, Miss Reba certainly did your hair 
a nice color this week, Mrs. Collins—I mean, Vicki. Per¬ 
sonally, I don’t like tinting the hair, but you know how 
women are.” 

“Please, Ellie,” Jim said to his sister. In his own home, 
he became unattractive-and perhaps Vicki also was un¬ 
attractive here. Jim’s voice was that of a child who is 
forced to whine and nag. “Please, Ellie, dont talk about 
the beauty shop. Not tonight.” 

‘‘rm sorry, but it’s all I know, Elvira apologized bel- 
ligerently. “More gravy, Vicki?” 

Vicki lied compassionately, “I’d love some. 

Her acceptance of the gravy failed to improve the 
gathering’s soggy tone. 

“I guess it’s not easy, a woman your age turned loose 
in a little town like this and trying to get another husband. 
But I said to Jim, There’s never been a divorced wom¬ 
an in this family and as long as Im part of the family, 

there never will be.’ ” ^ 

“Elbe, please,” Jim whined. ‘Tlease, not tonight. 

Afterward, he walked her home throu^ the starlit, 
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hollow night. That walk was the last of their time to¬ 
gether, and Vicki knew it—they were walking, not driv¬ 
ing, because it would take longer. 

‘1 see now,” she said after a while, ‘why no one else 
snatched you long ago. Why you still can fall in love 
every St. Swithin s Day.” 

‘T owe her everything, Vicki.” 

The evening had left a taste in her mouth, and pos¬ 
sibly in her soul, of lumpy gravy like overstuffed up¬ 
holstery, and she had to get rid of it somehow. 

“You want me, don t you, Jim? You’re a man. You must 
want a woman.” 

“Don’t. Please, don’t—” 

Dont sound hke a tramp? I’m not one, Jim—just a 
lonely woman. And you’re a lonely man. And there’s 
nothing ahead for you and me, so why not come up¬ 
stairs?” 

“I’ll always respect you, Vicki.” 

Fine,” she sighed. “That’ll warm the winter nights. 
Oh, Jim, Jim, it might have been—no, it couldn’t have 
worked. Let’s bum a httle candle in the dark.” 

In her bed, Jim Reed was tender. He was Pete and 
Barry Cabot and the cowboy back in Reno—he was male. 

He was someone to cherish in the dark—to weep for 
—to lose. 

The body’s brief hunger, she thought despairingly 
when he left, was a snare for beggars and fools. This 
abyss. This nothing. Jim had left her nothing. 

Well, maybe more than nothing. His gift, a humble 
but welcome one, was on the night table beside her— 
a good strong sleeping pill. 

The next morning she did not show up at McComb’s 
drugstore in the village. She would not go there again. 

Two days later Estelle Means, stirring a very dry Mar¬ 
tini, said to Vicki, “Honey, I hate to disillusion you, but 
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you should hsvo known—it just isnt in the cards for a 
woman like you to get a man like Jim Reed. 

“I know that now ” said Vicki, accepting the frosted, 
monogrammed glass and fishing out the olive, Tiut I 
didn’t know it then.” 

Outdoors, the day was muggy, dreary. Intermittent 
thunder showers did nothing to help. But in Estelles 
lovely house it was cozy and cool. 

Estelle lit a cigarette, lounged back, blowing little cir¬ 
cles and clouds of blue smoke and looking handsome 
and contented in her white slacks, black turtle neck 
sweater and gold-thonged sandals. She was a tall, wide¬ 
shouldered woman with a thin face, dark, arching eye¬ 
brows and close-cropped dark hair. Estelle s mouth was 
her loveliest feature. 

“Men,” said Estelle. “1 wouldn’t give a plugged nickel 
for the best son of a bitch on two feet. 'They’re all ahke. 
They want a woman who knows what it’s all about, but 
when they meet one, they re scared to death of her. 

Vicki was aware of Estelle s arm across her shoulders 
but only vaguely aware because this was her fourth, or 
was it her fifth, martini, and it was a Saturday afternoon, 
and almost the end of the month. Her rent was due and 
she had given up her job at the drugstore. 

Estelle said, “But, after all-it finally did-I mean-he 
finally made it with you, didn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes, I wanted him to, maybe just to get even with 
his sister for being such a bitch. Besides, I realized by 
then that whether I slept with him or not, I was never 
going to be Mrs. James A. Reed and so we might just 
as well get cozy, at least.” Her eyes lifted. I guess that s 
awful, isn’t it?” 

“No. Sad, perhaps, but not awful.” 

“Afterward, he just took a shower and kissed me good 
night and told me to call him if I needed anything. And, 
I haven’t heard from him since.” 
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Nor will you, contributed Estelle, pouring each of 
them another martini. 

“Nor will I,” agreed Vicki. She was on her feet, hands 
thrust into the pockets of her full skirt, pacing the room 
hke a tiger, throwing her words back at Estelle over her 
shoulder. “Damn it all, what’s the matter with me? Not 
one of the women I used to entertain in my house has 
asked me to dinner, Estelle. Not onel Lunch, yes, bowl¬ 
ing, meet them in town for shopping—but dinner? No. 
I might get my hands on their precious husbands. It 
isnt just wanting a husband,” she said, bewilderment in 
her eyes and in her voice. “It’s wanting friends, wanting 
to belong. You at least have money and a beautikil home. 
Divorce hasn’t hurt you.” 

“Oh,” said Estelle, ‘Tiasn’t it? It hurt me plenty, kid, 
in the beginning, until I stopped letting it bother me. 
Until I learned to tell them all to go to helL” 

Sure, said Vicki wryly, “that’s easy for you to do. 
With fifty thousand a year or whatever it is you get from 
Horace’s alimony settlement, you can afford to tell people 
to go to hell. I haven’t got fifty dollars a week.” She 
walked over to one of the ceiling-to-floor windows and 
pressed her head against the coolness of the window 
pane. The rain made soft, spattering sounds on the 
rhododendron and mountain laurel planted around the 
house. In the big kitchen, she could hear Estelle’s beauti¬ 
fully trained servant. La Marr, humming slightly as he 
went about the task of preparing lunch. A cheese soufl36 
which would be feather-light, a tossed green salad, black 
coffee. Heavenly after the dreary meals alone in her own 
apartment, sometimes eaten right out of the pan to avoid 
soihng a dish. 

Barry Cabot had not called her. That old beau she 
had called in New York had not returned her call. The 
personnel managers she had seen about possible jobs had 
not called her. The only messages which the telephone 
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brought lately were messages she could have done with- 
out. 

We are sorry, Mrs. Collins, but your husband closed 
out your charge account and since you are presently un¬ 
employed our credit manager has advised me to refuse 
your application for a charge account until such time 
as... 

Good morning, Mrs. Collins, this is Miss Macy of the 
telephone company. Tm sure you have overlooked our 
last bill but... 

She felt Estelle’s arm about her and dropped her head 
wearily against the other woman’s shoulder. 

“Honey ” Estelle said, “I’ve been all through it, be¬ 
lieve me. The only thing for you to do is get out of this 
town, make a new hfe for yomself somewhere else. May¬ 
be I can help—with money or contacts. Meanwhile, 
you look really beat. Come upstairs. Let me put you to 
bed and have La Marr serve lunch to you there. I’D give 
you one of my sleeping pills and by the time you wake up 
it wiU be time for us to take in a movie and maybe have 
dinner at the club. How does that sound?” 

Vicki said gratefuDy, “It sounds wonderful, EsteUe. I 
don’t know what I’d do without you. I am tired. I’m so 
worried. And I have to make some decision about the 
apartment. Whether to give it up and where to go if I 
do give it up. Pris and Kirby asked me to come down to 
the new place they’ve taken for the summer in East 
Hambridge, but I don’t know if I’m good for them any 

more.” , „ , , 

“Neither do I,” agreed EsteDe. “But let s talk about that 

later. Let’s you get some rest. Maybe when you wake up 
things will look a lot different. ^ 

It was evening before Vicki awoke in the oversized 
Hollywood bed in Estelle’s charming gray-and-yellow 
bedroom with its pale gray drapes and carpet. Her head 
rested on someone’s shoulder and a hand was fondling 
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her lightly, gently, tormentingly. The hand belonged to 
Estelle, and so did the soft, reassuring voice that whisp- 
ered, “Shush, honey, it’s all right. Don’t be afraid.” 

She was not afraid. She was not anything, really. She 
was outside herself, beyond herself, observing and par¬ 
ticipating at one and the same time, unresisting to de¬ 
mands on her body as Estelle’s lips took the place of 
Estelles hands. In Vicki’s new-found loneliness, physical 
contact took the place of love and caring and tenderness. 
For as long as she was held in someone’s arms she was 
no longer all alone and whose arms held her no longer 
seemed to matter very much. She kept her eyes closed 
and gave herself up completely to her first lesbian ex¬ 
perience. Estelle made love to her again and again, all 
the night through. Vicki emerged from the experiaice 
exhausted, physically and emotionally depleted, with the 
taste of gin and sex combining and mingling in her 
mouth and the taste of all the casual people who had 
used her body making her sick with self-loathing. 

She awoke in the bed a second time, this time to Sun¬ 
day morning, to the sound of church bells, to the sight of 
another woman sleeping beside her where a man should, 
by rights, be lying. 

She knew that, as Estelle had said the night before, 
the only thing left for her was to get out of town. Estelle 
was stiU sleeping deeply and peacefully as Vicld slipped 
out of bed and found her clothes. She let herself out of 
the house, walked rapidly toward home. 

Later, she went to Priscilla’s house and said to her 
sister, Tlease let me go to East Hambridge with you. I 
know I said I wouldn t, but I just can’t stand living alone 
another minute.” 


She had no excuse for restlessness, Estelle Means 
thought. She always had something to do, even on Sun- 
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day night alone at home. For one thing, she could go on 
with her oils. 

She went to the north-facing window in the third- 
floor room she had fixed as a studio for herself after en¬ 
rolling in the Scarsley Adult Art Class. At first she had 
had some vague idea of seducing some of the female 
models—actually, once she had begun to paint, she had 
grown interested in the medium itself. 

Worldng by electric light rather than daylight was 
considered for from ideal but Estelle painted to please 
herself rather than Mr. Bindermann, the instructor. 

Her canvas was not a large one but frequent changes 
were making it fairly thick. In the beginning the project 
had been modest and suitable for a student she had 
planned to paint a horse taking a fence, not from life but 
from a sculptured figure that had the virtue of standing 
still. 

The horse had mocked her by looking neither like a 
lifeless wooden figure nor like a living animal. Its rider 
was a man she had never met but who was almost a 
living legend of the stallion set—Cary Clay. First time 
around her horse had worn human features hke^some 
kind of mask. Mr. Bindermann had known it. “It’s a 
comic strip,” he had said with aimoyance. “All you need 
is a balloon with little letters spelling i am on horse¬ 
back. I AM LEAPING THIS FENCE TO FIND A FOX. IF I DO 
NOT FIND ONE, IT DOESN’t MATTER A DAMN BECAUSE I AM 
CARY CLAY ...” 

Estelle had worked on the horse and rider for weeks 
without being able to separate the two. The horse and 
Cary Clay kept having the same features. Certain changes 
occurred—the first image, which had come out looking 
hke someone in her past she thought forgotten had been 
suppressed by images of other forgotten people. 

“It’s creepy,” she said aloud to the uncooperative can¬ 
vas. “Let’s say I’m not an artist.” 
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To herself she said, This Cary Clay—he must be part 
of a universal image—he s part of the horse in this scene 
—he would have to he a part of any scene where he ap¬ 
peared. .. 

And because he was a man she disapproved. At last 
she admitted failure. 

I hate all men ... 

She went downstairs to her empty living room. To¬ 
night was her manservant’s time off. She wished Vicki 
Collins had stayed—but she had guessed Vicki would 
leave. Everyone left. 

“Nobody,” Estelle told the four walls with a crooked 
grin, “loves me.” 

She dialed a number on the phone, repeated the words 
to Jim Reed. She made a point of hating Cary Clay at 
the moment. 

Nobody loves me, Jim. I need some happy pills.” 

“Ye gods,” he said with a modicum of concern. “Why 
wait till Sunday night when every drugstore’s closed? 
Just to be difficult? How bad do you feel?” 

“Jumpy. Awful. Tranquilizers would help.” 

“You’re getting too dependent on them,” Jim pontifi¬ 
cated. 

You must have some on hand. Please bring me some. 
How would you feel if I jumped out of a window?” 

Which floor? The second floor or the first? I guess 
I’d come over and fix your sprained ankle.” 

“You’re horrible,” she told him with sharp conviction. 
“Sometimes I even think you’re a very miserable doctor.” 

“I feel that way,” he agreed, “when I have a hopeless 
patient.” 

She sighed and hung up. She thought of mixing a 
drink, and decided against a drink. Her tolerance for al¬ 
cohol was high and all that drinking had done for her 
lately was to dull her breakfast appetite the morning 
after. 
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Just for kiclcs, she might try the big dose. She was out 
of barbiturates, out of nembutal, out of anything that 
gave you an imitation of the real thing. But any kitchen 
had a back door. You could leave by a back door as finally 
as by a front one. There were interesting bottles marked 
For External Use Only. Laundry bleach. Disinfectant. 
Ammonia. Each was a back door to a great big infimty. 

She was startled to hear the doorbell. 

“Well, ask me in,” Jim Reed told her. 

“Why did you come?” she asked. “I thought I was so 
hopeless/^ 

“You sounded sick.’^ 

“I did, did I? All right, Jim. Come in. Let's talk the 
whole thing over.” 

He followed her into the living room, seated himselt 
and faced her. “You look wonderful,” he said. “One of 
the few women who looks like a woman in slacks.” 

“I’m not really a woman,” she said. “Or hadnt you 

heard?” ^ 

“You're a woman,” he stated. “Like it or not. 

“Temperature? Pulse? I thought you said I was sick.” 

Jim stretched his legs, as though he exp^ted to stay 
a while. “Temperature and pulse,” he said, are for baby 
sicknesses. You’re an adult. 

In spite of herself, she felt better for having him pres¬ 
ent. Perhaps he had saved her life. She did not bother 
telling him what self-indulgence on her part he had in¬ 
terrupted. “You’re a fine one to talk,” she scolded him. 
“Why didn’t you marry Vicki Collins when you had a 
clianc©?^' 

He seemed to be counting to ten. The flush on Ws 
face faded. “Now let’s remember who’s the patient, he 
said. “There ought to be something for you, Estelle, to 
give you an interest in life. Help you find yourself.” 

“What are you going to try—amateur analysis? Listen, 
Jim, I’ve been to the pros. 'They dug the awful truth out 
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of my subconscious-so what? It doesn’t help. I’m still 
hving with it.” 

‘‘Tell me about it?” 

Oh sure. Why not? It seems my traumatic experience 
was tied up with my brother. We were pretty close-he 
was only a year older. For a time I didn’t know what 
the difference was between us. We played ball together 
and went to school together-and then my life got harder. 
I had to help at home-dishes and things like that. But 
he didnt have to. And he didn’t let me into games any 
more. He was allowed to go places where girls couldn’t 
go-” 

Jim said gently, “There’re places boys can’t go to, 
either.” ^ 

The year he was sixteen— Estelle had barely seemed 
to hear him-“he found himself a girl. I didn’t like her at 
all. He had her picture on his desk and I tore it to pieces 
and left them for him to find. He came into my room that 
night—our folks were out at a P.T.A. meeting, of all 
places-so angry he was white. He said he’d teach me a 
lesson. He tried to hit me, and I hit back, and then we 
were wrestling and then—something happened. Some¬ 
thing thats not supposed to happen between brothers 
and sisters. 

For years I couldn’t think of it, didn’t want to re¬ 
member it. I still said men had the best of things and if 
I ever got married I d make sure I didn’t get the short 
end of the deal. I met a man I thought would be fair 
with me-but we weren’t married long before I found 
he was like the rest. And I wouldn’t put up with it. I 
showed him. I divorced him. I was one woman who 
managed to come out ahead of the game. I’m doing fine 
for myself-a nice house, good clothes, everything money 
can buy.” 

“You’re crying,” Jim Reed said. “I didn’t know you 
could cry.” 
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“I can cry,” Estelle admitted. 

“You ought to get married,” he said. “You were better 
while you were married whether you know it or not. 

“Are you crazy, Jim? And like I said before, who are 
you to talk?'’ 

He stood up, opened his black kit and took out a vial 
which contained two orange pills. “You'll get through the 
night with these,” he said. “What's wrong with you is 
divorce. Everyone's childhood was lousy, in one way or 
another-mine, yours, Vicki's. Maybe yours was the 
worst. But all you remember these days is the poisoned 
part. If you feel protective, find someone living who 
needs you. Men need protection too—maybe more than 
women.” 

She laughed mockingly. “Will you marry me. Dr. 
Reed?” 

“No thanks. A doctor knows too much—I m afraid of 
divorced women. Divorcees are difficult people. But not 
everyone knows that. You can find yourself a man-per- 
haps in some bathroom.” 

“Go to hell,” she said affectionately. “Anyway, it was 
decent of you to come. Thanks, Jim. I mean it. I was 
thinking of doing something very foolish.” 

He headed for her door. He looked blue, she thought 
suddenly. “Call me any time. I won't let you down. I 
never let a man down. 

He took her restlessness with him. She used one of the 
pills and began to feel drowsy. 

I was thinking of doing something very foolish-much 
more foolish than something that just occurred to me. 
]im, don’t rush off. Maybe you and I are the loneliest peo¬ 
ple on earth. Elvira eats you alive every day-and a 
brother I never see any more is riding me like a ghost. 
Jim, do we belong together? I’ve never told anyone this, 
not even the analysts—but I didn’t hate that night when 
he came in my room. 1-1 loved it, Jim. 1 loved my broth- 
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er. And you-you’re a brother, Jim, more than you’re 
anything else, even more than you’re a doctor. Won’t 
you come back ... 

But he was gone. Gone into the mute night. The un¬ 
answering dark. 

She stood for a long time at her window, watching 
the world slide away. As it had for a thousand nights— 
for two thousand? 

She had lost count-but what did it matter in dreams? 
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The cottage Pris and Kirby had taken for the season was 
a charming one, much larger than the place they had 
owned on Fire Island. 

"Cary Clay found it for us,” Priscilla said as she and 
Vicki drove eastward on Long Island. It really cost 
more than we can aJfford-except that we gave Cary all 
the money from the sale of the Fire Island place. Cary 
invested it for us and just about tripled our investment 
—and then he found this cottage. 

"And what,” Vicki inquired mildly, "does Kirby have 
to say about all this generosity on Cary Clay’s part?* 

“Hmmm?” Priscilla murmured absently, her hands 
on the wheel of the brand new station wagon, her eyes 
on the broad ribbon of road. “Kirby? Why, he loved it, 
of course. Why not? 

Vicki fell silent. She was too tired to argue. Besides, 
who was she to start a discourse on morals? 

The cottage was lovely, gray-shingled with birch pan¬ 
eled rooms and windows to the sea. It became a setting 
for Priscilla in many roles, in many moods, in many cos¬ 
tumes. Priscilla in riding clothes-Cary Clay, whose 
fifteen room home was only a mile from the Richards 
cottage, had shipped his four hunters down for the sum¬ 
mer and Priscilla helped him keep them exercised. She 
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would head out at the crack of dawn to join Cary. He 
would be waiting for her, car motor purring softly. Vicki, 
lying awake, would hear his low voice, his low laugh as 
she watched the six o’clock sunlight poke tentative fingers 
through the drawn Venetian blinds. 

Then there would be Priscilla later in the day in any 
one of a dozen bathing suits—it seemed to Vicki that not 
a day went by without the parcel service delivering an¬ 
other package for Mrs. Richards—all very new, very 
brief, all hugging the tiny, beautifully sun-tanned body 
as though they loved it. Cary remembered to note and to 
comment on each and every one, while Priscilla turned, 
postured, while she said, pretending an anxiety she was 
far from feeling, “You’re sure? You don’t think that it’s 
too old—or too young—or too long—or too short?” 

Sometimes he would make a suggestion. “I think I like 
the green one better, though... well, sure, but the green 
catches those bits of green in your eyes—or didn’t you 
know you had them?” 

In the summer sun, Cary was not a sinister figure. 

His voice was gay, teasing. His presence among them 
brought them all to life, sparked each day with fun. 
Sometimes, Vicki’s breath would catch in her throat. She 
would find herself thinking, If he really loved a woman, 
hed he something, really something ,.. 

And yet, he had loved a woman once, a dark-haired 
girl named Maggi, he once told Vicld—and he had lost 
her. Yet Maggi must have loved him to the end. Vicki 
could not imagine anyone getting over this curiously vital 
man. Love such as he must be capable of would make 
other loves seem pale. Not the amused admiration he felt 
for Priscilla, but something much more—something that 
would have deathlessness in it. 

So Vicki would think, so she would debate, through 
the long hot afternoons when he came to laze with them 
on the beach. He would smoke and talk and watch Pris- 
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cillas mercurial, swiftly changing moods-the gay, teas¬ 
ing little jill-flirt suddenly becoming the nagging wUe 
if Kirby did something to displease her-or the guiltily 
concerned mother over Karens sunburn, Karen’s slight 
cold. “No, darling, no swimming. Not today. Well )ust 
play on the sand, instead, and maybe Uncle Cary wiU 
help us build a great big sand castle.” 

Karens eyes that were so disconcertingly like ® 

eyes, would narrow against Cary’s smile. “I don’t like 
Uncle Cary. Aunt Vicki will build me a casUe. 

“The only girl I can’t make,” said Cary whimsicaUy. 

“Well, every man has his failure.” 

But his expression altered even as he spoke the wor^. 
He seemed to know, as Vicki suddenly knew, that ms 
charm could beguile everyone but the crippled-like 
Karen. Like Vicki, too? Was divorce a kind of emotional 

^minute, Vicki almost hated Priscilla for having 
two men while she had none. Had the relationship be¬ 
tween Pris and Cary drifted into an affair? Too many 
afternoons, Pris came home from a ride with her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes bright, laughter ripphng through her 
light voice, so happy that Vicki could cheerfully have 
throttled her. Most of East Hambridge was probably 
whispering about them. Kirby gradually began to spend 
more time with his daughter, spoiling her quite hope¬ 
lessly. Was he turning to Karen for the love and com¬ 
panionship he no longer seemed to Bnd with his wife? 

“No, no,” he would say, when Priscilla debated out 
loud about going somewhere with Cary and Vicki or 
staying with Kirby and Karen, “you folks run along. Ill 
stay with Karen for a while and maybe jom you later. 

This he seldom did, not liking big parties, never find¬ 
ing it easy to meet people in Cary’s crowd. But when he 
and Priscilla were together, they seemed all right and 
he even seemed to be at ease with Cary. They would sit 
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and talk over tall, cold drinks on a Saturday or a Sunday 
^temoon. If Kirby seemed quieter, they could ascribe it 
to work, to the city’s heat. And yet the situation seemed 
dangerously similar to Vicki’s own situation with Pete 
just a year before, when she had thought that Pete’s 
growng preoccupation was caused by the heat or his 
work, only to find out the cause was another woman. 
^ nowhere in her fight warnings to Priscilla. 

Ku-by?’ said Priscilla. “Another woman? You’re out 
of your mind. Darling, I have news for you. A man has 
to have a lot of money these days before he can afford 

pother woman, and all Kirby has is the interest on his 
debts. 

Priscilla never looked worried. She looked as though 
the summer might never end. 


The nurse’s day off coincided with Paula’s party. Yie¬ 
ld would have enjoyed going, but she offered to stay at 
home with Karen if Priscilla could not locate a compe¬ 
tent baby sitter. As it turned out, according to the local 
employment agency, there was not a soul to be had in 
all of East Hambridge. 

Pris apologized, adding, “But then, you never did like 
Paula Gilbert and that crowd, so you won’t really mind 
missing the party, will you?” 

“I wouldn’t mind missing it myself,” Kirby suggested, 
sittog relaxed and at ease on the breeze-swept porch 
with a tom^collins in one hand and a murder mystery in 
the other. “After all, we can see the fireworks display 
right from here. It s not fair to Vicki to leave her at home 
with Karen while we go stepping.” 

Nonsense, said Vicki. “This is one time, Kirby, when 
Tm on Priscilla’s side. Paula is not only a neiglAor of 
yours down here but, more important, your neighbor 
in Scarsley. If Pris goes there alone or you let Cary take 
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her it wont look right. In some ways these parties 
not supposed to be merely fun. They’re also an exercise 

in living within a community. 

“Parties ” Kirby insisted. “I hate parties. When I come 
down here for a weekend, I want to rest and rel^ and 
see my family and not, if I may say so, to visit with a lot 

of horses’ asses.” t „ 

“Oh, Kirby, don’t be dull. You re just jealous of peo- 

nle like the Gilberts because they have money and you 
don’t ” Pris spoke matter-of-factly, as though there were 
no doubt about Kirby’s all-round inadequacy. She gave 
him not even the dubious compliment of resentment. 

The porch was in semidarkness. The long hazy sum¬ 
mer twilight was settling down. Vicki saw Irby’s ex¬ 
amining look at his wife, though Pris apparently did not 
notice it at all. Vicki averted her eyes. She felt as though 
she had blundered by mistake into someone’s bedroom. 

“I believe you really mean it,” Kirby finally said. 

“Of course I mean it. Why shouldn’t I mean itr 
He held out his empty glass. “Vicki honey, fe me ^- 
other, will you? By the time I get to the party ITl need it 

under my belt.” , 

More than one drink later, Kirby went to change ks 
clothes. He returned resplendent in white dmner jacket 
and maroon cummerbund. Pris tucked a carnation into 
his lapel. He looked, Vicki thought, quite the handsome 
serious-faced young businessman. He looked the p^t 
so patly that she felt uneasy for him. She guessed that 
inwardly he was seething with discontent. Perhaps noth¬ 
ing explosive would happen. , , , „ , 

Cary drove by at eight for Pris and Kirby. Perhaps 
there was a good reason for the three of them to go to 
the party together. Vicki hoped so. For a few hours she 
read desultorily, trying to forget that this was a country 
weekend and that she was nothing more than someone s 
doting aunt. 
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The party must have proved a bore after all, she 
thought as a clock chimed twelve and a car swung into 
Ae driveway The car door opened and slammed shut. 
The screen door opened and closed. But there was no 
sound of voices, merry or otherwise. Putting down her 
book, Vicki went to investigate. She found Kirby leaning 
agamst the door, his eyes closed, his face greenish-white 

Why, Ku-by, what’s wrong? Are you sick?” 

His eyes opened. “Hi, Vicki. Yes.” He left the support 
of the door and walked toward her. “I’m sick. I’m damned 
sick if you want to know. Of Pris and of East Hambridge 
and of marriage. Fix me a drink, will you?” 

In the lamplit living room he dropped into one of the 
chintz-covered chairs and put a hand over his eyes either 
to rest them or to shut out the sight of something he had 
just witnessed. When Vicki returned with his drink he 
began to talk. 

“There we were,” he recounted, “with a whole mob of 
people I didn’t even know, and everybody half loaded. 

I was on one side of Priscilla and Cary was on the other 
^de and before I knew what hit me, I realized that Paula 
Gilbert was pretending to be a lot drunker than she was 
and introducing Pris as Mrs. Clay. And when I said, ‘Now 
wait a minute, she’s not Mrs. Clay yet,’ Paula said, ‘Oh 
my, Kirby, I am sorry. But maybe it’s just as well to get 
people used to it. I was married for a year to my second 
husband before my friends remembered what my name 
was/ ” 

Vicki murmured. “What a bitch. But of course, Kirby, 
Paula s crazy about Cary Clay. When she saw him with 
you and Pris, she got jealous and nasty.” 

Kirby stared into the amber depths of his drink as 
though he expected to find an answer there. As far as 
I’m concerned, Pris can have Cary Clay and Cary can 
have Pris. I’ve had it.” 

Seating herself on the arm of his chair, putting an arm 
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about his shouldeis, Vldd s^i -Don't say that. Kirby. 

C hmd Md it in his. The hoB I don't 
mean it. Why couldn’t I have married you or somwne 
Uke you? Why couldn’t I have married a woman instead 
of a spoiled brat? I remember when we used to visit you 
and Pete I’d come away thinking how wonderful you 
were Pete could roll in at nine o’clock at night and youd 
rr bifttek steak and (rench fri«. « 1 
t^inute after eight. Pris tells me there's a TV drnn« m 
Ae refrigerator and she's going to a movre or ganre of 
Kin (TO or a party at that damned nding stable. 

“Well, Pete didn’t think me so wonderful-as it turned 

‘’'"Len cried out sharply in her sleep. Vicki hurried in 
to her Kirby at her heels. Vicki’s heart ached, as it always 
did at the sight of those heavy braces lying on Ae whit 
t inSd *-er beside Karen's critt-7“’ 
'ver the child, lulling her soMy back to ^ 

Kirby’S hand against her shoulder in a gesture that said, 

Bathr*. iiving roon, he put the 
“Why can’t Pris have Cary and why cant I ha y , 
Vicki? Why can’t Karen have a real mother mstead of 
mother who’s ashamed of her own childr 

“Kirby please. It isn’t fair for you to say these thi g 
or L me to hsten to them. This is Priscillas house. 

You’re Priscilla’s husband-” 

“Am I? Going to bed night after night with a wo 
who refuses to let me touch her-is that bemg manied? 

Night after night,” repeated Kuby, Qay 

“for damned near six weeks. I get her back and Cary Clay 

' ?"NT’Cy.'Sltf»S»ing kid. .hat's aB. and sh* 
havtog L wiA Cary Clay arrd Ins playmates. But shes 
not sleeping with him—Im sure. 
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Frankty, Vicki, at the moment I don’t care whether 
my wife has slept with the elegant Cary Clay or whether 
she has not. I am much more interested in the possibility 
of sleepmg with you.” ^ 

“Whyr 

“Because I like you. Because I need you. Because my 
wife preferred Cary Clay and his boat and a little mid- 
mght swimming in, I presume, the nude, to coming home 

down tile drink, “what in 
heU difference does it make why? You’re a woman and 
Im a man and we’re both damned and alone and if be- 
mg together would give either of us any pleasure, why 
Jouldn t we be together? I wanted to say all this to you 
that mght when Pris went out and first left us alone 
back at Scarsley, but you stopped me.” 

“Yes, I stopped you, Kirby, and I’m going to stop you 
agam.^ She tned to speak understandingly. She was 
Karens aunt, the older sister, the visitor here whose good 
sense must prevail. 

But her ^ went about him, lightly at first, then 
fiercely. Behave. Grow up,” she ordered him with anger 
m her voice. The anger was not for Kirby but for the 

I? UM j ^“dny. This man, this home, 

the child upstairs-Vicki was starving to emotional death 
while Pns had these three treasures and was treating 
them like so much clutter in her life. 

“Pm behaving,” Kirby said. “This is good behavior.” 
He kissed her throat and the space between her breasts. 

Be mce to me, Vicki. Make me feel human again-and 
1U do the same for you. Who else gives a damn about 
either you or me?” 

She had no answer. His words were too bleak and true, 
e lifted her in his arms and carried her up to the 
bedroom that was his and Vicki’s sister’s. He turned on 
the small light on his side of the headboard. She resisted 
tor a while, then gave up. 
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But she should have known that a man who is sincerely 
in love with one woman cannot be any good sexually 
with another. When he finally gave up trying, he sat up 
in bed, lit two cigarettes, handed her one, said miserably, 
“Im sorry, Vicki. I guess I had too much to drink—or Tm 
too worried about money or something.” 

Vicki said with a lightness she was far from feeling, 
“No, darling, you didn’t have too much to drink and 
you’re not too worried. You’re just too much in love with 
your wife.” 

He said again, “I’m sorry,” as she reached for the robe 
she had dropped beside the bed. 

“Don’t be. It was worth it.” 

“Worth what?” 

He looked young and lost sitting up in bed, the lamp¬ 
light touching his tousled blond hair. He looked like all 
the men in the world who find themselves wanted by 
one woman and in love with another woman. He looked 
angry with himself for not wanting what he could have 
and bitterly resentful at not being able to have what he 
wanted. 

Vicki touched his cheek and kissed it lightly. She said, 
“It was worth the small, far-off chance that I might be 
able to break up your marriage, darling—and have what 
you’re able to give the woman you love. I tried and 
failed and from here on in I’ll do what I can to help you 
save what’s left between you and Pris.” 

She knew he would not believe her. But he would like 
himself better because of what she had said. 

“Thanks,” he said, “but I’m afraid it’s too late for any 
salvage operations after tonight. You see, its not only 
Pris any more—it’s me. I’ve never even tried to be un¬ 
faithful to Pris before, but now that I have—I m pretty 
sure I’ll try again. Maybe I still love her but after tonight 
I think I also hate her. I feel as if she’s taken away my 
manhood.” 
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Vicki knew a bad instant of recognition, as though life 
were being true to a nightmare—as if her own marital 
disaster, like sickness, had spread to contaminate Kirby 
and Pris. 
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Monday was bad. Pris fumed at breakfast, recalling the 
tveekend in the light of Kirby’s silent departure for New 
York that morning. It had been chilling for her to lift 
her mouth for Kirby’s kiss only to have him turn away 
and kiss Karen instead, as though he had not even seen 
her own unusually tender gesture. It had been chilling 
to say, trying to make a joke of it before Vicki s thought¬ 
ful gaze, “Well, it looks as though I’m beginning to lose 
out to a younger woman,” only to have Kirby stare at 
her, to have him say, “Beginning to?” before heading out 
to the taxi that would take him to the station. 

She asked Vicki irritably, “What’s eating him, do you 

suppose?” ^ j TT. 1 . 

“What do you think is eating him?” parried Vicki. 

“He was back here Friday at midnight-you didn’t get 
home until five o’clock in the morning. The wonder to 
me is that Kirby was here at all when you showed up. 

“Now look, Vicki. You’re my sister and all that and 
I’m sure you mean well, but please shut up about Fri¬ 
day night.” 

“Gladly,” Vicki said. 

Something about her sister’s tone of voice upset 
Priscilla still further. What did Vicki know? It would 
be altogether horrible to lose Kirby before being ab- 
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solutely sure of Cary, and she was far from being 
absolutely sure of him. 

After Paula’s party, swimming about with Cary in 
the cold water of the Sound, pressing her body desper¬ 
ately against him, Pris had asked, “Well, how did it feel 
to be married to me, as our friend Paula put it?” 

She had been furious and startled to have him say, “I 
felt sorry for Kirby, that’s all. It was a lousy trick for 
Paula to have played on the guy and I intend to tell her 
so.” 

She had not had another minute alone with Cary. She 
felt shaken and frightened at the sudden thought that 
if she did not watch out, she might find herself like 
Vicki, wandering alone, trying desperately to get a hus¬ 
band and scaring oflF all the men. Barry Cabot had said 
to Kirby, She s so hungry a guy feels she’d marry anyone, 
and where’s the excitementF’ 

Friday night or rather Saturday morning, when she 
got home, she had gone creeping into Kirby’s bed seek¬ 
ing him out for the first time since their honeymoon. But 
although his arm had stretched out obediently to receive 
her shivering little body and although he had even drawn 
her to him, his arm had been limp about her. He had 
made no move to make love to her, even though it had 
been weeks since she had permitted him to touch her. 
Cary’s demanding lovemaking had spoiled her for Kirby’s 
light, tender, am-I-hurting-you-darling approach to sex. 

“Kirby,” Pris had whispered into the moonlight-flooded 
room, “what’s the matter? Don’t you love me any more? 
You aren t going to let what that stupid woman said 
upset you, are you? You know she’s only jealous of me, 
Kirby.” 

He had not turned his head. He had not looked at 
her. When he spoke at last, his voice had been totally 
tired. “Pris, make up your mind. You can’t have two hus¬ 
bands.” 
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“Two husbands? WTiat on earth are you talking about?” 

“You know damned well what I’m talking about. I’m 
not going to ask whether you’ve been unfaithful. I don’t 
want to know. I’m only going to warn you. You can’t go 
on being married and being a girl on dates, having me 
and having Cary Clay.” 

“But I haven’t got Cary Clay.” 

“I have news for you. You haven’t got me either. Go 
back to your own bed. This is one time when your body 
doesn't intrigue me/^ 

For the rest of the weekend Pris had devoted herself 
to being nice to Kirby-thoughtful, attentive, gay. But 
though he had been pleasant as he always was, the look 
that had come to his eyes on the night of Paula Gilbert’s 
party stayed there. 

No wonder, Priscilla thought, she had looked such a 
wreck this morning. She had hardly slept all weekend. 
Her nerves felt sandpapered. She had a date to go sail¬ 
ing v/ith Cary at ten and suddenly could not make up 
her mind about going through with it. Cary’s priceless 
manservant, Timothy Osato, would make up a picnic 
lunch. She and Cary were going to take the boat and 
sail out to a httle island Cary knew about where, he said, 
she could see the half sunk wreck of an old pirate sailing 
ship. She hated to miss the sail and she hated the 
thought of having Cary see her 'with circles under her 
eyes and her hair limp. She hated the prospect of going 
and dreaded to stay home with nothing to do all day. 

As always when she was trying to make up her mind, 
the dark narrow wings of her eyebrows drew together. 

Vicki asked afiEectionately, “Now what two things are 
you trying to do at the same time?’ 

The question was so remindful of what Kirby had said 
to her that Pris’ edgy nerves split for a minute. She cried 
out irritably, “Don’t say things like that.” 
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Vicki looked astonished. “Like what? Tm sorry if I 
touched on a raw spot, Pris.” 

I m sorry, too. I feel rotten this morning. I didn’t sleep 
well and I have an awful headache.” 

“Why not take a couple of aspirin and he down?” 

“Oh, I hate to nap in the daytime. It’s so old-woman¬ 
ish. Besides, I promised Cary I’d go sailing with him 
and he’s picking me up at ten. It’s such a heavenly day 
and—Karen? Will you please stop hammering on the 
table with that spoon before I scream?” 

Karen said, with adult gravity, “You are screaming.” 
Her blue eyes filled with tears. She was always hard to 
handle after a weekend of Kirby’s endless attention and 
spoiling. “Daddy never screams at me.” 

“That’s because he doesn’t see you every day.” Pris 
directed her edgy, restless voice toward Vicki. “I think 
Cary is right about Karen.” 

“Right about what about Karen?” 

“He thinks because she’s c-r-i-p-p-l-e-d,” said Pris, 
spelhng out the word, “she’d be much better oflF in an 
i-n-s-t-i-t-u-t-i-o-n with other children like herself.” 

“Pris—you can’t mean that.” 

“I don’t see what’s so shocking. Honestly, Vicki, you’re 
worse than Kirby. I’m the one who has to be with her 
all the time. She needs other children—children like her¬ 
self. She’s with grown-ups too much and she’s getting 
spoiled.” 

“I am not spoiled,” Karen wailed. She began to cry, 
sensing danger, as children and animals do in the sound 
of an adult’s voice, whether or not they understand the 
words. 

Pris, a hand to her aching head, screeched, “Karen, 
please—” 

Vicki picked Karen up and held her close until the 
sobs lessened and ceased. “Pris,” she said. “You’re in no 
mood to see or be seen by anyone. For your own sake, 
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please go back to bed for a while. You don’t want Cary 
or anyone else seeing you with a green complexion and 
bloodshot eyes.” 

After a moment Pris admitted, “Maybe you’ve got 
something.” She glanced at her wrist, forgetting that she 
had given her watch to Kirby to take to town to be 
repaired. 

“It’s just a little after eight,” Vicki told her. “You’ll 
have almost two hours.” 

Pris put down her napkin and headed for the stairs. 
“Be sure to call me in time.” 

But Vicki knew in an instant of blinding clarity what 
she must do—or try to do. The thought of Karen in an 
institution was too much—but she knew the danger was 
real. If Kirby left Priscilla, Cary might make Pris his 
mistress for a year or so. Karen would have no home. 

Vicki handed Karen to stout, gray-haired, no-nonsense 
Nora and went to her room. She slipped out of her 
pale blue linen sun dress, hunted through drawers and 
closets for white slacks, T-shirt, sneakers, a raincoat. She 
still did not admit to herself what she was planning to do. 

When Cary’s white convertible stopped before the 
door, it was Vicki and not Priscilla who met him. In 
her heart was fear. Could she still save Priscilla from 
making a complete fool of herself and breaking Karens 
heart as well as Kirby’s? How would this abrupt substi¬ 
tution of Vicki for Priscilla look to a man like Cary Clay 
—a man accustomed to women throwing themselves at 
him? 

His eyebrows went up in a question. 

Vicki explained, “Priscilla isn t feeling well. She caught 
quite a cold during that midnight splash you characters 
took. So she sent me along in her place.” 

Vicki’s heart hammered. What if Pris happened to 
awake and find out what was happening? As it was, Vicki 
knew she would probably be ordered out of the house 
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later today for interfering with Priscilla’s love life. But 
she had made up her mind Friday night after leaving 
Kirby’s room to go back to Scarsley, close the apartment, 
store the furniture, say goodbye forever to the past and 
see what kind of work she could find that might take her 
out of town—maybe she could be a hostess on a cruise 
ship or even a dining room hostess in a club or restaurant 
somewhere. Anything, rather than drag on for more 
months of snubs, strange bed mates and begging Pete’s 
lawyer for another alimony payment. 

Nervous excitement brought color to her cheeks, 
brightened her eyes so that they looked wide and lumi¬ 
nous in her narrow, high-cheekboned face. Her soft, 
hghtly hpsticked mouth smiled uncertainly. 

Reaching to open the car door, Cary asked with a grin, 
“You’re sure this is Priscilla’s idea? I’d hate to find my¬ 
self in the middle.” 

“Oh, yes,” Vicki hed blandly, settling herself on the 
seat beside him, “it’s Pricilla’s idea, all right.” 


Cary Clay studied her. Instinct had told him long be¬ 
fore that this was a woman with deep, strong emotions, 
intense and passionate. And yet, while she had been 
down here, he had not seen her make a false move, 
either with him or with Kirby. There had been nothing 
on Vicki’s mind, as far as Cary could see, except de¬ 
termination to be a substitute mother to Karen, whom she 
obviously adored, and a duenna to Pris, never leaving 
Pris alone with Cary if she could help it. All Vicki had 
accomplished was to make the game more intriguing, 
to keep his interest in Priscilla alive a httle longer, per¬ 
haps, than it otherwise might have remained. On more 
than one occasion he had been more than a little bored 
by Priscilla’s endless chattering, her endless demands 
on his time and her awkward self-consciousness in bed. 
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On the other hand, women lilce Viclci were women he 
carefully avoided. Eligible women, available women, hus¬ 
band-hunting women who would use any trick, any wile 
and any guile to get a man to the altar. Women who 
might expect a love affair to go on to something it could 
not go on to. 

As he drove he found himself wondering what the 
pitch was, what the gimmick was—a little sisterly lecture 
about his attentions to Priscilla? Or a little sisterly jeal¬ 
ousy that Priscilla should have two men while Vicki had 
none? 

Well, it was something new, in any case. And he was 
ready for something new both in and out of bed. 
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Vicki had found herself comparing Cary with Barry 
Cabot. They were men who had lived too hard, too fast, 
too recklessly, in constant flight from themselves. But 
what had been, in Barry, the sensual attraction of his 
ruthlessness was transformed in Cary Clay into strength. 

Sailing against a stiff wind as though he loved it, Cary 
appeared at his best. The muscles in his forearms rippled 
as he let out sail, lowered the boom, turned to laugh 
over his shoulder, “Getting wet back there? If you are, 
it’s a little drier up here—though not much.” 

“Oh, no. I’m fine.” 

“Hope you brought a bathing suit. We’ll want a good 
swim before lunch.” 

“I never thought of a bathing suit.” 

He grinned. “If you’re anything like your sister you’ll 
be happier without one.” 

“Speaking of Priscilla—” Vicki began. 

“Look, baby, we left Priscilla home, didn’t we? Let’s 
leave her there, and just have fun.” 

They reached an islet and cast anchor. He stood on 
the landing, holding out his arms. 

“Okay, jump—” 

She jumped, her arms going about his neck. The 
laughter died suddenly in her throat as their eyes met, 
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as the rapid pounding of her heart seemed louder by 
far than the pounding of the surf at her back. 

He answered with a tightening of his arms about her, 
with a kiss that began as something light. Then she was 
clinging to fiitn and being kissed as she had never been 
kissed before, with a ruthlessness that had tenderness in 
it, that stirred her as no man’s kiss ever had, that made 
her aware of what she needed from a man, and how much 
of it. 

All the emotions she ever had known were brought to 
quick, flaming life. Later, after his lovemaking, she wept. 
He smoothed the hair back from her forehead. 

His voice was gentle as she had never dreamed it 
could be. “What’s the matter, dearest? Didn’t I make 
you happy?” 

“Of course you did. You’re a wonderful lover.” 

“A man can never be sure. But I so wanted to make 
you happy.” 

“Why?” She lay in his arms, across his lap, looking 
up at his dark eyes, at the bluest sky she had ever seen. 

“Because I don’t think you’ve known much happiness. 
Because we’ll probably never see each other again.” 

“Why?” she asked again, her hand on his thick, dark, 
wind-ruffled hair. 

“Because I’m not for you, honey. I’m not for ^y 
woman. I was through with caring—a long time ago. 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Nothing much to tell. The guy goes off to war, the 
girl goes to bed with another man. The guy comes back 
to find his wife has got herself pregnant and he knows 
damned well it can’t be his. So he throws her out.” 

“Then what happened?” She trailed the tip of her 
finger over the outline of his mouth. He cradled her in 
his arms. “Where is she now?” 

“She’s dead. I thought I mentioned that much to you 
once before.” 
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‘‘Yes—that much. What happened to her babyP” 

"I don't know. I never found out. The bastard who 
got her pregnant wouldn't marry her, and she had too 
much pride to come back to me for help. My temper 
cooled—I had lawyers try to find her. They did, about five 
years later. They tracked down an item in the papers 
about a girl who was beaten to death in a New York 
hotel room. She had taken to the streets by then, and 
this joe wasn’t satisfied, apparently, by what she did for 
him. He worked her over with a pair of brass knuckles. 
There wasn't enough of her face left to identify, but they 
identified her by the wedding band she wore and never 
took off. She said that, when I married her. She touched 
the wedding band and said, ‘No matter what happens. 
I'll never be unfaithful to you, darling, and never take 
this off.'" 

“Then why was she unfaithful?" 

“For the same reason you and I are here now, Vicki. 
You're betraying a trust of Priscilla's, I suppose, and I'm 
helping you do it and neither one of us gives a damn 
because we wanted each other and we had each other.” 

“I wasn’t unfaithful to anyone,” Vicki said with sudden 
passion, “before this terrible divorce. I used to be good 
for people—not only myself but others. I think divorce 
is rotten—a sickness like cancer.” 

“Have you had many lovers?” Cary asked. 

“None before I married—and none while I was mar¬ 
ried. A few since then.” 

“Any you care about?” 

‘T don't know. I think for the moment I cared-as I 
did just now with you. Mostly I think what I felt was 
loneliness—and I guess they didn’t think enough of them¬ 
selves to marry anyone. You have to be a marriage-sized 
person—spiritually—before the best partner in the world 
can make you happy. Once I thought I was. Now I'm no 
longer sure.” 
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He looked at her sharply. “That’s what’s wrong be¬ 
tween Kirby and Pris. They’re both inadequate and 
Kirby knows it. That’s why he tolerates me,” 

“Don’t you love Pris at all?” 

“Love her? Don’t be silly. Pris isn’t the kind a man 
loves. She’s the kind a man pays—if she doesn’t ask too 
much.” 

“That’s not true, Cary. Not really. She’s bored, lonely, 
greedy for the good things of life, but she’s not a cheap, 
common—” 

“Don’t kid yourself. If Kirby ever walked out on Pris, 
she’d be shacked up with some guy for dough so fast it 
would make your head swim. Priscilla wants money, 
honey, and she’s not too fussy about how she gets it. If 
I hadn’t danced attendance on her, some other man 
would have. You don’t think she’s still in love with her 
husband, do you?” 

“Of course she is—if you’ll give her a chance to find 
it out.” 

Cary stared at Vicki for a long, hard angry minute. 

She felt pain and panic. Would she lose him in a 
senseless quarrel over Priscilla’s morals—or the lack of 
them? Why had she taken an argumentative tone, blam¬ 
ing him for the wreck of Priscilla’s marriage? 

His arms still held her. She wanted to kiss his mouth, 
to feel his hard lips grow warm against her own. She 
wanted the prison of his arms tighter about her, the 
weight of his body on her body. 

And instead she was fighting—over Priscilla. 

They had had a gay, carefree sail out here, with Cary 
teaching her how to handle the boat, laughing at her 
when the cold waves dashed over the side and drenched 
her, leaving her shaking her head like a wet puppy. Now, 
the magic of the day was gone. 

His mouth, so relaxed and tender a minute ago, looked 
straightened, hard, unforgiving. He was angry at her 
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for blaming him. That would be his weakness, that he 
could not handle blame, could not shrug oflE guilt. And 
Vicki, with her new unerring divorcee’s instinct, had 
gone straight to his inner raw spot and added hurt. 

She said desperately, remembering why she was here, 
“The one I’m worried about isn’t Pris—it’s Karen. The 
reason I came out here today wasn’t so much to save 
Pris or her marriage, Cary—even Kirby said, the other 
night, no one can save a marriage but the people in it 
—but Karen. When Pris told me this morning that you 
had suggested an institution for Karen, I really blew my 
top. Karen would die, put away like that. And there’s 
still a chance, even if you won’t admit it, that you may 
find yourself married to Pris—and then you’ll be Karen’s 
stepfather. Cary, if you hurt Karen, I think I may kill 
you.” 

His smile came back for an instant. “The one thing 
about you few men will resist is your honesty. It’s re¬ 
freshing. You should try it with the next eligible man in 
your life. You’ll probably find it will work like a charm.” 
He continued more soberly, “When Pris told me what 
you were doing for Karen while she and I were shacked 
up in a New York hotel, I thought what a lousy mother 
she was. I was silly enough about her then to thinlf the 
afiPair might last and I knew I wouldn’t be any gift as a 
father, so it seemed better to put the kid away. Matter 
of fact, I thought you were after Kirby during all that 
time. Were you?” 

“Maybe. But I wasn’t really hunting for a husband-1 
was hunting for a life. When a woman is divorced, she 
can’t plan. Her life doesn’t go any place. She just hangs 
suspended in a vacuum, awaiting someone to elaim her. 
Even her sister’s husband—or her sister’s child. I like you, 
Cary. I wish wed met long ago—when both of us were 
good.” 

Their clothes still lay beside them. Their island was 
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miles out in the Sound. Soon they must return to a 
furious, demanding Priscilla, to Scarsley, to Paula Gil¬ 
bert who still wanted Cary. 

But now they had just the surf and the pale white 
sand, and one another. His arms were about her again, 
his anger retreating before his newly stirring desire. 
Vicki rested her face against his sun-warmed, hairy chest 
and put up her mouth for his kiss. She let herself coast 
again, as she had done before, giving herself up body 
and soul to his lovemaking. 

He kissed her breasts until the nipples were hard and 
pointed. She touched his hair, waiting without tension 
for what he would do next. He reached behind her for 
towels and spread them on the sand. They joined lips, 
then bodies, not swiftly as they had done before but 
slowly, while she became a part of him, of the rhythm 
of his being. The ecstasy lasted and lasted... 

Tormented by joy, she clawed at his shoulders and 
clung there and bit him, leaving a black and blue mark 
where her teeth had sunk into the strong brown flesh. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, examining it. “I didn’t mean to 
bite you. It was so much—I couldn’t help it. 

He grinned. “If you ever need references, just let me 

know.** 

She grinned back at him. She felt briefly carelessly 
glad. “Will you give me a recommendation, sirr 

“On embossed stationary,” he told her. “Youd make 
any man happy in bed. What happened between you 
and your husband? Pris said it was another woman. 

“It was. One who could have children. I could get 
pregnant but I’d miscarry after the fourth month. 

“Tough,” he said. He looked at her for a long, level 
minute. ‘Tf we’re going to take that swim and have some 
lunch before a storm lets loose, we’d better be at it.” 

'The Sound was cool on their sun-drenched, love- 
soaked bodies. They played in the water like kids, then 
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climbed out to dry one another’s backs. Vicki touched 
the curve of his spine, trailing the towel hghtly along his 
back until he said over his shoulder, ’^Unless you want 
to get loved again, honey, you’d better not.” 

“I wouldn’t mind. You’re the best lover in the world.” 

“Now, how would you know? Do you tell that to all 
your men?'' 

“It’s not a bad line, is it?” Then: “Cary?” 

“UmmF’ He rubbed himself vigorously, reached for 
his shorts, his white ducks. 

“How was it with Pris?” 

“You really want to know?” 

“Umm-hmm.” 

Not good. But a challenge. I kept thinking that next 
time, I’d get somewhere, wake her up, really rouse her. 
But Pris is pretty cold.” 

“That’s good.” 

His laugh was clear and untroubled. “Jealous?” he 
teased her, tipping her head back to kiss her mouth again. 
“Fine. I like my women to be jealous. Does wonders 
for a mans ego. Only you don’t want to waste your 
jealousy on Pris. Save it for someone who matters.” 

“Such as?” 

Maggi, he said, seriously. “The mind forgets, but 
the heart remembers. Some day, maybe, something will 
happen and 111 find my heart has divorced her, too. I 
go along for days, weeks, sometimes months without 
thinking about her. Then something will hit me and I’ve 
got to get away fast from wherever I am and whomever 
I’m with.” 
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|And that’s what you’re going to do now, darling, isn’t 


I don t know,” he told her, needing to be honest with 
her as she had needed to be honest with him. “But I 
think so.” 

The cork of the champagne bottle exploded loudly 
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when Cary withdrew it. Bubbles floated in Yield’s glass 
but the wine itself tasted flat against her bps. 

Whether or not she had actually helped Karen today 
or only hurt herself, Vicki did not know. She only knew 
that the time had come for her to return to a life of her 
own. One whose treasures were not stolen from others 
lives. She could start right now to forget the sweet, warm, 
wonderful minutes in Cary’s arms. 

He had as much as told her so. 

Dark clouds went scudding across the sky, chased by 
a steadily mounting wind. Cary cast his sailors eye at 
the weather and said in a voice he might have used to 
a complete stranger, “We’d better get going if we’re to 

beat the storm.” i i u 

They left the champagne unfinished in the bottle, the 

sandwiches untouched in the basket. The rain began— 
huge pelting drops of summer rain-just as they reached 
the boat. Vicki was grateful. She could stay below in the 
cabin and not have to stand beside him and touch his 
hand, his body or any part of him on the long sail back. 

The day and with it the love affair was over. 

The launch came out to meet them and the club at¬ 
tendant expressed concern. "Glad you re back, Mr. Clay. 
Looks like a bad one coming.” He paused, then said a 
trifle awkwardly as though not sure whether this^ was 
the time or place to deliver such a message, "Mrs. 
Richards called the club twice. She asked you to call 
her the minute you get in. 

“Thanks,” said Cary briefly. 

They reached the car. An attendant had thoughtfully 
put up the automatic top. As he put the car in motion 
for the trip back, Cary seemed unusually depressed. 
Vicki thought that one of the black moods of which ^ 
had spoken must be coming on him again. They stopped 
at the village post oflBce for mail. Bills and yet more 
bills for Pris, a bank statement for Cary and his renewed 
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passport. Was he planning a trip abroad? For Vicld a 
postcard from Montreal-frqip Emily and Bill Emmett 
—they were fine and hoped she was, too. 

They concluded, “See you back home.” 

Vicki was touched. Emily, in her fumbling way, was 
trying to be kind and Bill was sending out a tacit appeal 
for forgiveness. Perhaps they thought that Pete might 
return to Vicki and they could all, as Emily had said 
that day at the club, be back together again. 

There was never a road back to another way of life. 
You could mend many things—even a broken heart— 
but you could not mend contentment, once it had been 
shattered. 

As they drew near Pris’ house, Cary slowed down. He 
drew Vicki to him once more and kissed her, lightly. “I 
had fun today,” he said. “Did you?” 

“It was the most wonderful day of my life. And I 
love you.” 

“I love you too Vicki. But I can t add the rest of it.” 

**You can t say. And I want to marry you.’ ” 

That s right. I couldn’t trust myself or you either. Men 
are funny.” His face wore a half-smile. “Maybe we’re all 
puritans at heart, or maybe the more women a man has 
had the more determined he is to marry one who has 
never been had. If I marry at aU, I guess that’s the kind 
I’ll get.” 

If I d known, ’ said Vicki, with the faintest of smiles, 
which did nothing to relieve the sombemess of her ex- 
pression, “Fd have waited.” 

He patted her shoulder. “Try not to give me another 
thought. I m not worth it. Goodbye—and remember what 
I told you about being honest with those jerks you’ll be 
seeing. They won’t understand it, but they’ll appreciate 
it.” 

“I’ll remember. And goodbye.” 

Goodbye. The word hung on the wind, was whispered 
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by the rain, foUowed her up the steps. She knew it was 
really goodbye. It could not be any other way. She did 
not need to hear him say with obvious casualness, I 
might not get a chance to see Pris again, so tell her 
adieu for me, too, will you? I think I’ll take Paula up on 
that trip to Europe. 'The least I can do, I guess, is otter 
to keep her company in Paris while she gets her divorce. 

Vicki stood on the small porch and watched him drive 
off and take her heart with him-or as much as she had 
left. She knew what those last words of his meant. As 
far as he was concerned, Priscilla was free. Karen might, 
at least for the moment, be safe. 
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Vicki found Pris in the living room, pacing up and 
down, white-faced and furious, still dressed for the sail- 
ing trip she had not taken. 

“What a rotten, low-down trick to play on me,” she ex¬ 
ploded the minute Vicki crossed the threshold. “I knew 
you were pretty hard up for a man, darling, but I didn’t 
think you were so hard up you’d go ofiE with my date.” 

Vicki looked at the spoiled lovely child who had man¬ 
aged to make a mess of so many things, so many lives, 
these past weeks. 

“Don’t you think,” Vicki asked, “that you’re a little old 
and settled to be having dates, Priscilla^ 

Priscilla was furious. “Old? I’m a little old-I’m twenty- 
two. And you re a little older. Am I supposed to feel 
you’re just a child?” 

“No, I’m not a child. Neither am I the mother of a 
child. If I were, I’d be home where I belonged, not call¬ 
ing the Yacht Club and chasing all over East Hambridge 
for a man who—” she took the final plunge— “doesn’t want 
you.” 

Rap whitened Priscilla’s taut little face beneath her 
tan. How do you know whether Cary wants me or not? 
Have you and he been making love?” 

Vicki remembered that slap in Priscilla’s Scarsley 
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home. She was ready to return it with interest. Some day 
Priscilla would thank her for it, although certainly not 
now. Just in case Cary should weaken in his resolve to 
leave for Europe with Paula Gilbert it would do no harm 
to burn a few bridges. 

“As a matter of fact, Pris, we were. He is, by the way, 
a heavenly lover.” 

Pris reached for a book and threw it. Then she threw 
the next thing she could find—a pillow. A heavy glass 
ashtray followed and missed Vicki’s head by inches. 
Vicki headed for the stairs and Nora appeared at me 
top of them to demand, “Merciful heavens, what’s going 
on down there?” 

“It’s all right, Nora. Pve just told Mrs. Richards that 
I have to return to New York and she’s a little upset. 

“I should think,” huffed Nora, “she would be. She 
might have to do a httle of her own housework for a 

change.” , 

Pris wailed after Vicki, “Wait. I’m sot^. You cant 
just walk out and leave me alone. I dont believe you 
made love to Cary. What would he want with you when 
he has me?” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” 

“How can I—if you won’t stay here with Nora and 
Karen?” 

“Sorry, darling, but my baby-sitting and watchdog 
days are over. And maybe it will do you good, to find out 
what it’s like to be alone-the way you’ve left Kirby, on 
more evenings and weekends than I care to remember. 


Priscilla could not believe, until the actual moment of 
Vicki’s going, that her sister would leave. Watching the 
taxi drive off in the rain after Vicki’s small steamer trunk 
had been tucked in beside the driver, Priscilla felt bereft 
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and unnerved. She felt as though everyone were playing 
a game and she alone had been left out of it. 

She prowled the room aimlessly, kicking at furniture 
and footstools. If only Vicki had stayed and let Priseilla 
t^ about Cary and what had really gone on between 
them. She could not, would not beheve that they had 
actually made physical love. Where would they have 
done It, for pete’s sake? Then, smiling grimly and rue¬ 
fully, she remembered that she and Cary had made love 
everywhere. In the back of the car and in the boat and 
on the grass and on the chaise on the back porch of his 
house and wherever else they could pause for a few 
minutes. 

And was it now to be over just like that? It must not 
be. But why had he not called her when he got her 
message? Where was he? 

Tossing away the last shred of pride, she picked up the 
telephone and dialed his number. No answer. She called 
Paula Gilbert’s number. No answer. Was that on again? 
Was she, then, to be the discarded mistress? Would she 
have to face Kirby and crawl and beg for forgiveness? 
And suppose he would not grant it? Then what? Sup¬ 
pose he knew more than he had admitted? Suppose once 
he found her at his mercy he walked out on her? 

She put a hand to her head, which had begun to 
throb and ache. Suddenly she felt she knew as little 
about her husband as she knew about her lover, her sis¬ 
ter, even her child, who was either distant and with¬ 
drawn lately or else raising merry hell because Kirby was 
not at home. 

Kirby. 

His picture was before her on a low table between 
floor-to-ceiling windows that looked out on the gray day 
and the pounding surf. Outside she saw spindly trees 
bent almost double in the fiercely gathering wind. 

She lit a cigarette and stared at Kirby’s smiling face. 
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He had looked young and light-hearted when the pictoe 
was taken. She found herself remembering many dear 
things about him. The way he had straightened out tor 
her sake, not touching a drink for years, until lately. T e 
way he went doggedly to night school to get his law 
degree, except when night after night he had been with 
Karen in the hospital. 

Well, it had not been Pris’ fault that Karen was lU. 

But she knew it was her fault that they kept the ig 
house in Scarsley when Karen’s doctors were in tovm, 
and when Kirby could have managed to get home for 
a decent dinner if they had had a city apartment. 

Maybe she would go to him and say, “All right, toby, 
we’ll sell the house if that will make you happy; 

For a minute, she had tears in her eyes at the thought 
of giving up the home she loved. She could not give it 
up. Her house that she and Kirby had gone into debt 
for, slaved over. The house was her small personal suc¬ 
cess, a decorative triumph, a proper background for her¬ 
self and Karen and the business friends of Kirby s whom 
Pris always meant to entertain but never got around to 
inviting, finding them dull and stuffy with their talk of 
stocking sales and loss leader items and God knows what 
all. The horsey crowd was gay and rich and fun. 

If only Kirby were stronger, manlier, more like Gary 
Clay. He could be, she knew. Like the time before Karen 
was bom when she had behaved like a little demon 
crying out wildly, “I won’t have this child, I wont, I 
won’t and you can’t make me have it. 

Kirby, white with rage, had said, “You’re my wife 
and you damn well will have my child and whats more 
vou’ll behave like a decent mother. You can t go on a 
your life acting like a spoiled brat. Why don t you grow 
up? Why can’t you be more hke your sisterr 

When Karen had been bom with that awful defect, 
Kirby had been sick with worry over Priscilla as well as 
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his child. Priscilla had cried for days. Her doctor had 
thought she was going to have a breakdown, had sug¬ 
gested that Kirby go along with Pris’ desire to have her 
tubes tied off before she brought any more poor little 
freaks into the world. Again Kirby had been amazingly 
strong and had flatly refused, threatening to divorce her 
if she had the operation against his wishes. 

A third worry edged its way into her jumbled 
thoughts. She turned sideways to study her silhouette in 
the mirror above the mantel. Her figure was slim as a 
child s. She was silly to worry. She remembered gossip 
she had heard about Cary before she really knew bim 
He plays around with married women and if one gets 
pregnant, she can always palm it off on her husband. 
And don’t think some haven’t.” 

Awful. She could never do that to Kirby. Besides, she 
had not let Kirby have her for weeks and weeks. That 
night when she had tried to sleep with him, he had prac¬ 
tically thrown her out of his bed. If she were pregnant 
and Cary really was through, as Vicki had said, she 
would be in a fine mess. Maybe Vicki would somehow 
supply a reliable abortionist. 

Other problems crowded her mind—things she had 
bought, expecting to take the bills as usual to Cary. 
Kirby could never pay those bills. Maybe Kirby did not 
even love her any more. When a man no longer wanted 
to sleep with his wife, did it mean he was sleeping with 
somone else? 

She could not bear to have him sleep with another 
woman and then sleep with her. She would never take 
him back. 

Then she would be like Vicki. The thought was a cold 
one. How awful. How dreary. To live alone, to live on 
alimony, to have no one who cared about you. 

A sudden gust banged the shutters and brought Karen 
awake. When Pris hurried up to her, she found Nora 
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already there, her face as stiff and unyielding as the 

starched white uniform. oi. > u 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Richards, I’m with her. She s been 
having a lot of nightmares lately. A child can always 

sense when something is wrong. , ^ , i 

“Nothing is wrong with Karen,” said Pns sharply. 
“No.” Nora lifted Karen and soothed her. Not with 

old bitch. Old biddy. To hell with Nora. Pris would 
get in the car, drive to Cary’s house and if he were not 
there, she would wait. 

On the steep road up to Cary’s place she remember^ 
how lovely it had been in the beginning before Vicki 
came down here and changed all the silly talk into some¬ 
thing more serious. Vicki had turned Kirby against hw 
own wife, and gone off and had a cheap affair wit 

Priscilla’s lover. Yes, Cary was Pris’ 
to her and she would not let him go. Let Kirby divorce 
her. She would tell Cary that she was pregnant ^d 
that the child was his and that she could not pretend it 

was Kirby’s even if she wanted to. 

As she drew near the house an ominous sil^ce reach^ 
out to her. She knew before she rang the bell that the 
place was empty. She heard the telephone “^ide 
and go unanswered. She went around to the back door 
and saw the notes for the milkman and paper boy. 

have left fob new yobk. will not betubn. my 
man will see you about youb bills next week. 

c. CLAY. 

The rain lashed her and lightning rent the sky. 

Cary was gone for good. 

Too stunned for tears, too frightened for though 
Priscilla turned back to her car. She had feared C ry 
might prove difficult, that she might have to argue with 
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1^, charm him, wheedle him, be reassiired. The last 
she had expected was to find him gone and beyond 
all charming. 

In her own living room she began to cry noiselessly. 
She was not immediately aware of Kirby’s presence. She 
Imew when she looked up and saw him that she had 
heard him enter, but the sound had been unimportant, 
had not penetrated the naked grief she felt. 

She changed her expression hastily. It was wonderful 
of Kirby to have come home early. She had not realized 
until today that dependability was an asset in a 
Darling,” she said. “What a nice surprise.” 

What an odd silence-what an odd way for him to 
look at her, making her glance at the mirror above the 
mantel. 

She said with nervous brightness, “I must look a mess. 
Runmng in and out of the car in this weather-” She 
stopped, realizing that he was not really listening to her. 
I^by, don’t stare at me like that.” 

“Sorry. I’m just beginning to understand-I never saw 
^u before. You-bitch,” he said slowly and deliberately, 
lou—whore.” 

She felt the blood drain out of her face and possibly 
out of her heart. Never in her life had a man spoken to 
her with anything but kindness, tenderness, desire. 

“Kirby, that’s—horrible.” 

^ou’re horrible. You’re a contemptible little cheat, 
Priscilla.” He reached into the pocket of his trench coat, 
drew out the watch she had asked him to get fixed for 
her in town. He tossed the watch onto the marble cock¬ 
tail table. 

“You told me those were simulated diamonds, that you 
got the watch at Macy’s for sixty-five dollars. When I 
took it to a jeweler near my oflSce, he valued it at a 
thousand dollars. Where did you get a thousand dollars?” 
“Kirby, listen—” 
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Kirby brought the palm of his hand across her face. 
He said “Stop lying. And don’t bother to cry. Im no 
longer impressed with your tears. Save them or your 

not my lover," Frit thrilled back at Wm panio 
Stricken, wishing that Vicki were here to help her. 

N^siTrSending any more, no use lying. Her o^ 
hope lay in honesty, in appealing to his love, his pity, 

^^11 right So Cary did buy me the watch. And he did 
advaltcLThe erim^oney so I could buy this house and 

I did not make it on the stock market. 

“I know. I took the trouble to call Carys broker. 

“I don’t think that’s very nice of you, to go around spy- 

ijftff on me like that. « - >j. 

A grimace twisted Kirby’s mouth. “If you werent so 
pathetic Pris, you’d be downright funny. Telhng me 
wlat is ’and isn’t nice when you’ve been spreatog your 
legs for Cary Clay the whole damn summer and turning 
your back to me I tried to tell myself you were too 
Lcent to cheat, that if you loved another 
come to me and tell me and not go behind “Y « 

you had told me you loved him so much and asked 
a divorce, you know I’d have given it to you. 

“But I don’t want a divorce. And I dont love Cary. 

love you.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Kirby. 

“You have to take care of me,” she said. “You promts^ 
when we were married. They gave me to you-Pete 
Collins gave me away, but first you had to 

Almost gently, Kirby said, “Pete Collins - of the 
picture. He and your sister got divorced. 
diat’s what’s wrong. All of a sudden you re a girl from 

^ H?reached for her arms and lifted her. “Let’s not make 
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Lrc,r;t- “”p'“r' w to, p*. i, i,,., 

Se We L" »“> «<* other .ity 

more. We have nothing m common.” ^ 

JDon t you love me at all any more?” 

is oUr^ marriage 

-but to you, I despise myself too 

vorce you”°'^ * 

possible. Let’s clean up the 
daughter.”^ ^ tomorrow. Now I’ll go see my 

His daughter. Her last hold over him. She remembered 
her careless words this morning to Vicki about putting 
Karen in an institation. What if those words ever got 
back to K^by? That would really settle her for go^d 
Kirby might even fight to keep her from seeing her child 

^at a mess, what a dreadful mess, and she knew she 
did not desewe it. True, she had been foolish. What had 

r down long ago? He 

should have been more of a man, thrown his weight 
around, protected her from her folly. ® 

la my had he let her go on seeing Cary until it was too 

Was there no one left who would care for her? 

ni pT- ™y’ don’t go. 

die if Im left alone. I can’t take care of myself. 

^meone has to do it.” She was sure she was telling the 

For a moment she thought he would weaken. But he 
said harshly. Let me go to Karen.” There was anguish 
in his face and possibly compassion. 

f 1?.? upstairs as he 

talked to Karen and Nora. Soon he was back, putting 
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on his trenchcoat and picking up his hat. “Barry will be 
in touch with you. Since you know him. Ill let him han- 

“S dtn’fyou want me at all? Just a Utde of me?” 
xtl’gt waJgone even from his voice. “I don’t want 
a part time wife. I don’t want a girl who needs another 
X even if I’m to blame. I was a lousy lover. I ^ess 
I tried too hard to do too many thmgs and ended by 
dotg nothing. Pris, you’ll be all right. Please take care 
of yourself. I’ll be in touch with you soon. 

He was going out into the rain. The door of lus taia 
opened and^ closed. The cab moved ofiE. He had allowed 

himself just enough time. v,vV»v 

She had not known she could be jealous of Kiro)^ 

Was there some other woman waiting for him m New 
York? Was she the reason he was so eager for a vorce 
Was the woman Vicki? Would her own sister have 
out here to seduce Kirby as well as seducing Caty? W^ 
Vicki the real reason Cary had taken to his Had 

he been warned and had he got out of town before Pris 

could trap him legally? , j i VrU for 

The nagging headache that had been 
most of thTday exploded into excruciating pam. At tte 
Tame moment she felt suddenly and violently dl. She 
fled to the bathroom and sat, white-faced and shaken, o 

the edge of the tub. , . i 

She could not be pregnant. She simply "ot be^ 

The loneliest woman on earth, Priscilla guessed, would 
be a pregnant wife with no husband or lover. 
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12 


August turned into September. Children prepared for 
school and wives for fall housecleaning and businessmen 
for seasonal promotions and sales campaigns. A famous 
New York toy store took on added help, including a sales¬ 
woman named Vicki Collins. 

Vicki spent a single weekend cleaning her Scarsley 
apartment for the last time and readying her furniture 
tor storage. She was resigned-as she would not have 
been m June-to the third-rate hotel in Manhattan where 
she had found a room. Divorce had whittled her down- 
she was asking less of life. 

She had lived in the dty less than a week when she 
heard from Jim Reed. Jim was in town for several days 
tor a special lecture series. She met him every evening 
for dinner. On the final night, they hired a carriage and 
*ove around Central Park. The ride was sentimental by 
Its very natoe. Vicki wondered if Jim had given up his 
idea of Vicki as strictly a bed companion. Was he ready 
to offer marriage? He was still attractive, successful and 
he knew all about her. Her thoughts were still with an¬ 
other man-but she knew definitely that Cary Clay was 
not for Vicki Collins. Even holding hands with Jim Reed 
m the carriage, she wondered about the special magic 
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of that brief interlude between herself and Cary—she 
could neither explain it to herself nor forget it. 

Though by now Cary would have achieved both an 
explanation and forgetfulness, she guessed. 

After the ride Jim took her back to her furnished West 
Side place. She saw how he looked at the overworked 
switchboard operator, at Red, the desk clerk, and the 
lonely, unattached women propped up at the dimly 
lighted bar. She knew what he was thinking. He could 
never introduce a woman like Vicki as his wife. The fact 
that she was living like this would not jibe with his 
medical practice in Scarsley—or his idea of it. 

She was not surprised when he said—instead of. Lets 
get married-‘Let’s not have a drink down here. Let’s 
go up to your place. I’ll go out and buy a bottle. 

What a different attitude she had now toward sex. 
Sex was ten per cent of a successful relationship and 
ninety per cent of a bad one. People were only aware 
of it when they shared nothing else. 

She said so to Jim Reed as they sat in her not too un¬ 
pleasant but distinctly shabby room. She added, “Now 
go back to Scarsley, darling, and marry some cute young 
thing who has just made her debut. Make her happy. 
You don’t want someone like me.” 

“You’re right, I guess. And yet, damn it all, the man 
who gets you is going to have one helluva wonderful 
wife, Vicki. You’ve changed a lot since summer. You’re 
quieter, softer, prettier-I don’t know, different. You were 
getting a little brassy there for a while.” 

“You mean—cheap.” 

“I guess it’s hard for a woman not to go that way, 
knocking around, trying to find a new life-by the way, 
I’ve heard from your sister.” 

“You have? Has she been iU?” 

“I don’t know. She called me and made a date but 
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never showed up. I guess divorce hit her even harder 
than it did you.” 

“Well, they’re not divorced yet, thank heavens. Pete 
sees Kirby in town, I know, and tries to talk him out of it 
sods, the expense alone is enough to make anyone 
stop and think three times-and I try to see Pris. So far 
shes refused to see me. I guess she feels hiut, humili¬ 
ated.” 

Jim stood up and placed his hands on her shoulders. 
“You’ve been out of touch with Scarsley lately. Did you 
hear about Emily Enunett?” 

“What’s she done now?” 

She died, Jim said. Suddenly. Her heart—but you 
knew about that. Everyone who knew Emily did.” 

Vicki uttered a small, shocked cry. “How is Bill taking 
it, Jim?” 

Jim said, “He’ll manage. But it’s rough on the three 
kids.” 

“I’ll write him. Thank you fmr telling me, Jim. The 
Emmetts were old friends.” 

“He’s available now, Vicki-or do I sound callous?” 

She looked at Jim, at her poor httle room. She remem¬ 
bered Emily at the club, fussing and concerned, less 
secure and contented than Vicki was tonight. She re¬ 
membered her own callous plans concerning Bill on the 
night of her return from Reno. 

“You’re callous, Jim,” she said, “but it’s all right.” 


She phoned Bill at his office the next day. He sounded 
lonely and glad to hear her voice. She agreed to have 
lunch with him on the following Sunday at the club. 

Their terrace table could have seated four-and pos¬ 
sibly ghosts sat with them. The same table at which she 
had sat with Emily. This must always have been Emily’s 
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favorite table-hence the coiflcideac*. The habits of mar¬ 
riage lived on long after the marriage was ended. 

Bill talked freely about the past. 

“I can’t tell you how sorry I am, Vicki, about what 
happened at your place the day you came back from 
Reno. But you looked so damned attractive and I was 
lonely. They’re wrong when they say Emily died sud¬ 
denly. She was a long time dying.” 

“I know. Bill. And I asked for it. I was lonely too, 
you know.” 

He looked startled. After a while he asked, “Are you 
still lonely?” 

“Not very. I have a job in a toy store.” She smiled. 
“At last I can satisfy my yearning for endless toys. And 
I soon may have a job as assistant cruise director—a job 
that would take me away, give me variety. New places, 
new people.” 

“Hell-oh, sorry, Vicki. But I don’t want you leaving 
just when I’ve found you again.” 

“I won’t be going right away. Pris and Karen are still 
down in East Hambridge and I want to stay around until 
I see how things work out. I hear Kirby is miserable. 

“I can imagine. He sure was crazy about Pris. Why 
she turned a wonderful guy like that loose for a heel 
hke Cary Clay is beyond me.” 

“Cary’s not a heel. He just doesn’t want to get mar¬ 
ried. Pris knew that. She asked for what she got.” 

“You sound half in love with him yourself.” 

“Do I?” She stubbed out her cigarette. “Tell me about 
the kids. Bill. Poor man-you have your hands full. I wish 
I could help.” 

“Elvira Reed comes around-she gives me a hand, 
Bill said. 

In Vickies mind some indefinite logic took shape, com- 
pleted a full turn. Jim had told her about Bill’s availa¬ 
bility—and Jim’s sister had moved in on Bills children, 
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if not on Bill. She decided she had better not talk any 
more of Pris and Kirby-or of Cary. Or perhaps her own 
problems. 

Suddenly, sitting here with Bill, she missed Cary ter¬ 
ribly. He had certainly spoiled her for other men-and 
in one short day. A few months ago the thought of mar¬ 
rying Bill-after, of course, a decent wait following Em¬ 
ily s inevitable demise—would have put her in seventh 
heaven. Now she would wait to see the result of this 
day in Scarsley before deciding whether she even wanted 
to see any of the people she had knovra here again. 

After lunch. Bill left her at the club while he looked 
in on things at home. Vicki had wanted to avoid EsteUe 
Means, but Estelle practicaUy hved at the club and 
joined her soon after Bill had left. 

Estelle said, “I’m glad you got out of town, Vicki. It 
was the thing to do. You won’t find your kind of man in 
Scarsley. There s not one who’s man enough for vou. 
And Vicki—” 

Don t say it, Estelle. Let’s just pretend it never hap¬ 
pened. It didn t happen unless we remember it did.” 

“Fine. Let me buy you a drink.” 

“Okay. A soft one.” 

They moved to the bar. Vicld ordered a ginger ale 
and Estelle her inevitable martini. 

Do you happen to know, ’ Estelle asked, leaning back 
on her stool, “that you’re looking positively terrific? I 
think love must have happened to you this summer. 
Who’s the man? Kirby?” 

Not Kirby,” Vicki said. “Nor anyone you know. Some¬ 
one in New York—” which was true enough. And some¬ 
one who seldom left her thoughts, her heart as, each day, 
she scanned the list of important arrivals in the Times, 
hoping to see his name among them, hoping that maybe 
he missed her too and would come back to her. But she 
would not wait beyond the oflFer of that cruise ship job, 
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if she got it. She must not be like the rope makers, she 
told herself. They drag their threads and always walk 

backwards. j . v „ 

But rope making, she felt, was all she was domg here 
on this autumn-hazed Sunday in September. Looking tor 
a future, she seemed to find only a past. Everyone to 
whom she spoke began sentences with, “Remember 
when-” Living here, she would never be entirely di¬ 
vorced from Pete. Even married to another man and 
not at all in love with Pete any more or remotely de¬ 
sirous of having him back, she would run into endless 
reminders not only for herself but for Bill if she should 

marry him. , , i ^ a 

Bill returned to the club later than she had expected. 

He looked worried. ‘1 have to get back home,” he grum¬ 
bled. “That Elvira Reed is great with the kids and seeing 
to it that the maid does her work but, by God, she some¬ 
times seems so much like Emily that I think Emily’s right 
back at the phone, callmg me every ten minutes when¬ 
ever I leave the house.” 

He went on to explain that Betsy, the middle child, 
was sick. Elvira, who had lived with a doctor for so 
many years she was practically as good as one at diag¬ 
nosis, thought Betsy had appendicitis. “I hate to break 
up your day,” he apologized. 

“Nonsense,” Vicki said. “Let’s go to your house and 

stay with that chfid.” _ 

Bill had always been a devoted father—it was one ot 
the things Vicki had liked about him. They arrived at 
the large comfortable home Vicki had visited for so 
many cook-outs and so many meetings of one local char¬ 
ity or bridge club or another. Elvira had not been ex- 
aggerating. Betsy was a sick httle girl indeed. 

Vicki was fascinated by the difference in Elvira Reed 
when all those enormous, directive, almost masculine 
energies of hers had an immediate outlet. Now she had 
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someone to fuss over and someone to whom to give or¬ 
ders and she was almost warm in her greeting to Vicki, 
although she did manage to say at one point, “Bill tells 
me you’re living in town these days, Vicki, and I must 
say, I think that’s a very wise choice.” 

Bill had been on the telephone with Jim Reed at the 
hospital. He came back Into the living room to say, in a 
voice heavy with worry, “They’ve got the results of the 
blood count and Jim wants her down there right away.” 

That was two o’clock. It was six o’clock before Bill 
seemed to remember that Vicki was still with them. She 
had done what she could, but she felt a stranger in this 
home, a stranger to these children. 

When the crisis was over and Betsy-a fat, plain little 
girl with long, light brown pigtails who would look ex¬ 
actly like Emily when she got older—was resting quietly 
under sedation at the hospital, Elvira seemed to have 
slipped quietly away, leaving Vicki and Bill alone. 

Bill, full of apology, asked whether he could drive 
Vicki back to town instead of just taking her to the train. 

I wouldn t think of letting you, BiU. The train will be 
fine.” 

At the station, holding her hand for a minute, he 
smiled and looked both older and younger. Young and 
shyly hesitant about what he had to say and old and 
tired after the ordeal he had been through with his child 
who had no mother. 

It certainly does look,” he said, “as though something 
always happens to break up our dates, doesn't it? Last 
time, too, it was Elvira and Jim, getting to the house 
for dinner and poor old Emily raising hell with me be¬ 
cause I turned up late and with a smear of hpstick on 
my collar.” 

At the phrase, *Toor old Emily,” Vicki shuddered in¬ 
wardly. Bill was unchangingly in and of suburbia. In 
another ten years, when he was fifty instead of forty, 
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he would be calling his wife, “Mother.” Whoever she was. 

Vicki said, “I remember it all too well. Bill. I was a 
fiend to let you go home with lipstick on your shirt, but 
all I wanted at that point was to have some man, any 
man, care about me. I was hit pretty hard by that 
vorce. Harder than most people realize.” 

“I know. You’re a woman who can’t get along without 
a man in her Ufe. Oh, I don’t mean just sex. I know sex 
is damned important. Try doing without it if you dont 
think so. But I mean other things about you. You re a 
man’s woman, Vicki. The kind of woman a man can talk 

to and know she’s listening.” 

“Well, I keep learning. I sometimes think there ought 
to be a sort of school for divorce. If wives could have a 
trial divorce as they have trial separations, I think eighty 
per cent of them would run back to their marriages on 
any terms. I know I would have.” 

“I guess the next time will be for keeps, eh?” 

“If I have anything to say about it, yes.” 

“Well, I feel the same way. Of course,” he continued 
quickly,'“it’s too soon after Emily’s death to say anything 
definite, but maybe we could see one another once or 
twice a week and, well, see how we hit it off?” ^ ^ 

Looking into Bill’s kindly, blue-eyed face, recognizing 
his genuine liking for her in his firm handclasp, she knew 
that for Bill the physical attraction had kindled into 
something else. How this had come about she did not 
know. She only knew that he was looking at her as on^ 
she had hoped that he or Jim Reed or Barry Cabot might 
look at her. Since then she had gone sailing with a inan 
named Cary Clay and for a long time to come no other 
man was going to kindle any emotion in her beyond 

friendship. , 

She tried to tell him so and to assure him that what 
had happened between them on her first day home from 
Reno no longer mattered. “We’re just different people, 
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Bill. I knew watching all of you today, crossing Elviras 
path, sitting at the same table where Emily ajways sat, 
talking with all those old friends-I knew I could never 
come back here. I don’t want to live the old life over 
ag^. I want a new life. An exciting life.” 

“Vicki, I know how you feel.” As though he were 
making a job offer instead of a marriage offer, he added, 
“Think it over, why don’t you? I know I’m no Romeo and 
I certainly didn’t give a very good account of myself in 
the hay department that day, but I’d take good care of 
you. I make a pretty good income, what with my print¬ 
ing business and the life insurance I write up on the side. 
There are the children, of course, and you always liked 
children. I thought at first when I asked you out here 
instead of meeting you in town that maybe I’d find you 
were cymcal or bitter the way you were right after Reno. 
But you re a whole lot nicer than you ever were even 
when you were married to Pete.” 

“Why, thank you. Bill.” 

There was a pause while he looked down at his hand 
holding Vicki’s white-gloved one for the minute before 
the train’s iron pandemonium was upon them. And then 
he said slowly. “I see. I guess it’s-well-no use, eh? Is 
that what your silence is trying to teU me, honey?” 

Im just not in love with you. Bill. I wanted to be_ 

I wish I could be but I m not. I don’t belong in your 
house. I’m a stranger. Elvira does belong. She’s your sort. 
She d make you a wonderful wife. Bill. You ought to 
think about it.” 

“I don’t know. Elvira’s awful bossy. Just like Em. And 
shes damned near as old as I am. I wanted someone 
young and gay the second time around, hke you.” 

“Thanks for the pretty speech. Bill. I just hope Tm 
lucky enough to find someone else as nice as you who 
feels that way about me. And now goodbye.” The ap¬ 
proaching train wheels sang along the rails. She pressed 
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his hand, leaned forward impulsively to kiss him on the 
mouth. “Be happy, darling,” she caUed out, boarding the 


^ I cLaXx* m 

“You, too-” Bill called back. He looked so lonely and 
forlorn standing on the empty station platform that she 
was half-tempted to change her mind. Life with Bill 
would be opulent in a way. If she made him happy, she 
would have a devoted slave. With a man like Cary, no 
matter how much he loved a girl, the girl would always 


be giving and he receiving. 

She was glad that the ofEer from the steamship com¬ 
pany was definite. By the time she left, Priscilla and 
Kirby would have had to make some final decision since 
the house in East Hambridge was on the market, the 
renters were moving out of the Scarsley house, and Pris¬ 
cilla, like Vicki before her, would have to stop standing 
still, would have to move into whatever future was 
waiting. 

And as she stepped into the shabby lobby of her resi¬ 
dence hotel. Red called out, “Hi, gorgeous. You’re just 
in time.” 

“I am? For what?” 

“Your kid sister. I let her into your room. She aidnt 
look like the kind that’d like sitting around a lobby. 

“She’s not,” said Vicki briefly. She wondered what new 
“awful mess” had brought Pris to see her finally and to 
ask her help, as usual, in getting out of it. 
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Priscilla was lying on the bed in the darkened room 
when Vicki came in. Her voice sounded faint and 
strange. 

“Vicki? Is that you?"’ 

“Who else? IVe been hoping you’d come or call or 
something. Its foolish of us to quarrel over Cary Clay, 
Pris. Neither of us ever had a chance.” 

Remembering how Priscilla, who could stand the 
harsh light of day, always hated dim rooms, Vicki moved 
over to switch on the bedside light but Pris said sharply, 
“Don’t.” 

In the second when the light blinked on before blink¬ 
ing oflF again, Vicki had seen and been shocked by the 
sharp change in Priscilla. Her face was thin, haggard, 
her hair was lusterless. Her color was not good, even 
with the lingering summer tan. Vicki’s own tan was al¬ 
most gone. She thought with a wry inner smile that all 
her life she would probably be jealous of something that 
Pris had that she herself had not. 

“Vicki, you’ve got to help me. I’m in an awful mess.” 

“Here we go again. I just hope it’s something I can 
help with. Pete saw Kirby Friday—and phoned me about 
it. He’s so lonely, Pris, so hungry for you, so eager to 
believe in you again but he just can’t bring himself 
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around to telling you so. Of course his family is against 

a reconciliation.” , r i 

Pris looked surprised. “They are? And after the way 

I straightened him out and all.” „ , , , ^ 

“Well, it’s human nature, I guess. At first they 
he’d fall apart again, go back to drinking and the bad 
check bit. But when they saw he went right on with 
his studies, they were so pleased that they’re going to 
put up the money for that partnership in Barry s farm. 
Kirby takes a second crack at the bar examinations and 
he’s been studying like crazy, so I know hell pass 

*^at do you know? And I thought too he’d fall 
apart and maybe his family would ask me to take him 
back. Well, this makes it worse than ever. 

“But why? Just ride it out for the rest of the season 
in East Hambridge. Then when you and Kirby have 
to decide about the house, if you offered to sell it and 
make a new start, in a medium-priced apartment here 

in New York—” , 

“But that’s just it-I can’t ride it out. I cant-wait. 
Vicki— I’m—pregnant and I don’t know what to do. 

Vicki sat down on the room’s one armch^ and 
stared. For once Pris was telling the truth when she 
spoke of an awful mess. Because of course dus w^ 
Cary’s child. It had to be. The child she, Vicki, would 
have given everything she owned or had ever possessed 
to bear-but Priscilla would bear it-or not be^ it. 

No, that could not happen. If Priscilla had the child 
and Vicki could visit, there would be some small part 
of Cary that she could keep forever and ever. If Pris 
would even go away somewhere and have the chiW, 
Vicki could adopt it. Excitement rose m her at t e 
thought and she leaned forward, speaking very rapidly, 
to make her suggestion. Priscilla stared at her as thougli 
Vicki were out of her mind. 
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Are ym crazy?” she demanded. “Have a child all 
by myseh with no husband to help me out, take care 
ot me? And anyway, I don’t want Cary Clay’s child. I 
bate Cary Clay. Do you know what he did? He walked 
out on me, that very night, after he’d been with you 
and he and Paula went to Paris where Paula got a quick 
divorce and married some French gigolo.” 

She did? How did you hear that?” 

Oh, I get around. I hear things,” said Pris with mad- 
• mystery cloaking her voice. “And Cary is back 
in ^^w York now, preparing for a trip to the Far East.” 
He couldn t be. 

“Why not?” 

og for the sUp. 

It told so much. It told everything. ^ 

She explained. “I don’t know why not, exactly, except 
A^Ive been watching the hsts of arrivals and £. 
partures-I kept Ming you might need his help or 

been on any of the passenger lists ” 

partners 

ames, Ive forgotten which one. Someone from the 
Jumor League was in East Hambridge visiting. She 
told me Cary is a fugitive from some young girl who’s 

Sr? ^ iT'* threatened to fdlow him 

all over the world until she gets him.” 

“She never will,” said Vicki. 

‘If she had any sense,” said Pris bitterly, “she wouldn’t 
even want 1^. I certainly don’t want him. And I don’t 
want this baby, and I won’t have it. I won’t.” She pound- 

wln?f“I 

P-P«- 

her precious, three-year-old 
mink stole m the closet, feeling Priscilla’s eyes follow- 
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ing her, knowing what was going to come but not how 

“pScffl^hldTetything any young woman could 
wL Had it and demolished it because sex was wr^ 
between her and Kirby, and right be^een her md 
Cary had had time to give her what she ne^d^ 
whereas it took all Kirby’s time to give her what she 

"“nf said shamefacedly and haltingly, ‘mb I d^t 

want vou to be angry or insulted or anything, ^ , 

I came to you becausse-beoauje I thought-you probably 
LT. 1J ot women In this hotel-women wh^™U- 

who might know-- She stop^ W 

women hke that do know, I gueni. theyd have 

‘“shTLlted once more for the help Vidd would not 

burst out Snally, ‘Don’t just sit there. ^ 
la f t’ty, trvins to sav. You must know somebody who 
^n help me out of this mess. Jim Reed or some woman 
Sret this awful, mangy hotel or-Isn t there someone, 

Vicki stood beside the bed with its worn 
coverlet and looked down at the convu sively sobbing 
We Again she remembered that evemng when Pns- 
S had^ slapped her because she had dared to say 
‘Tm afraid I don’t know die going pnce of abortions 

ThtraU been so inevitable. A Idd like Pris tackhng 
a man hke Cary. It was not Cary’s fault. It was Kirby 
fault He had been a father and a big broths to th« 
lovely spoiled child who was sobbing her heart out on 
the bed^ He had not been a husband and Vicfa had 
told him so-and would probably have reason to tell 
him so again before they were all out of 

She rested a hand on Priscilla’s red-gold head hghdy 
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Md tenderly as she might have rested It on Karens 
head. Sometimes she thought there was more sense in 
£areH than in Priscilla. 

yourself together. ITl help you. 
Ill find someone. ^ ^ 

“Oh, Vicki, you re so wonderful. I don’t care now 
about you and Cary because I hate him and I love you 

for bemg willing to help me after I was such a bitch 
to jou all summer.” 

1- U 4 -* been put out—by someone—you'll be off 

^ sure you keep 

e fire department alerted and don’t wait till the blaze 
gets out of control. 
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Where\^r Cary Clay lived he lived well. New York was 
no exception. High in a suite in the Pierre, in year-round 
air-conditioned comfort, he awoke each morning to 
think To hell with this. Tve had enough of New York. 
Tm getting out of here ... and to review in his mind the 
dozens of places he had stayed, visited, hved in, owned 
homes or apartments in, kept women in during his years 
of roaming. He had yet to find a place or a woman to 
whom he wished to return. 

The only place he wanted to go back to did not exist 
any more. There once had been a white-columned house 
in a sleepy Virginia town sixty-five miles outside of Wash¬ 
ington, and a girl in it named Maggi. 

Now he lived with Timothy Osato, who had won a 
purple heart during the Korean War, was Phi Beta 
Kappa and author of several textbooks on his native 
country. Timothy did not say, Velly well, but Good 
morning, Mr. Clay, how are you? Slept well, I trust?’ 

Cary Clay regarded Timmy’s rested, freshly shaved, 
at-peace-with-his-god-and-the-world face with envy. He 
did not need to be told that Timmy’s healthy young body 
needed neither alcohol nor sleeping pills. 
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“I slept the way I always do when Fm in town and 
you know how that is. Badly. Some coflEee might help. 
And a couple of eggs, sunny side up, toast and orange 
juice.’' Whatever comment Timmy might have made 
was stilled by the ringing of the doorbell and lost for¬ 
ever. 

Cary said, “I don't want to see him—or her. The only 
people who come here before ten o'clock on a Monday 
morning are women who look better at ten o'clock at 
night—or process servers sent by girls with multiple- 
fractured hearts. Send whoever it is away.” He reached 
for the pale blue monogrammed dressing gown that 
Timmy held out for him. ‘Tar away.” 

But when he emerged from his cold shower, he found 
Vicki Collins in his living room, enjoying a cup of coflFee 
and his morning paper. He could only stare. Nobody 
had ever been known to get past Timmy's passive-resist¬ 
ance method. 

She looked calmly up at him and sent a sunny smile 
across the room, as though the most normal thing in 
the world was for him to find her here, sipping coffee 
as though she belonged—as though what had happened 
between them had never happened, as though he had 
not thought of her often since. 

He said wonderingly, “I want to be the first to con¬ 
gratulate you. You're the only person in four years whr 
has been able to convince Timmy that I mean yes when 
I say no.” 

She looked extrawdlnarily pretty, he thought. She 
wore a chalk-gray striped suit, a white blouse, a string 
of pearls that looked real, a white beaver hat with a 
gray band that matched the suit. He liked women who 
wore hats. It made them look neat, all put together. Or 
maybe he just was weary of young girls. Young girls 
never wore hats. She looked cool and pleasant and 
happy and as though she did not know what the word 
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hangover meant. Things must be going well for her. 
Perhaps she was in love with some jerk and even think¬ 
ing of marrying him. One of those Scarsley characters 
she had told him about or that mobster lawyer, Barry 
Cabot. 

The thought made him angry out of all reason so that 
his voice came out sounding sharper than he had meant. 
"Let me be the first to congratulate you-you look won¬ 
derful. Not married again or something, are you?" 

"Oh, no, nothing like thaC she interrupted his 
questioning glance. "Just a job I got with a steamship 
company through some old friends of my ex-husband. 

"Well, I guess ex-husbands serve some purpose, at 
that,” he remarked in the same sullen-irritable tone. 

He offered her a cigarette, which she refused, lit one 
himself, as she went on, "I do hope you don’t mind my 
barging in on you like this, Cary.” She smiled. I did 
wangle out of Timmy the fact that no one was with you. 
So I knew you wouldn’t be too angry.” 

“That depends. I’ve heard all about the great Pris- 
cilla-Kirby bust-up. If you’ve come to talk about them 
you’ve come on the wrong day, at the wrong time and 
to the wrong address. I’m no man to take emotional 
scenes before breakfast.” He said, eyes darkening. When 
I left East Hambridge, Vicki, I thought I made it pain¬ 
fully clear that I never wanted to hear Priscilla’s name 
again.” 

“Or mine?” 

“Or yours. For different reasons. When a thing can’t 
be, it can’t be. And why talk it to death?” 

"I didn’t come to talk you into bed with me, if that's 
what you mean,” Vicki snapped. It never seemed hard 
for Cary to make her angry. Perhaps when there was 
strong physical attraction between two people, the fires 
never stayed banked for long, whether of passion or 
temper. 
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Cary said in a tight voice, “I’m sure you didn’t. If 
it’s about Pris—” 

Yes, its about Pris. She’s in trouble,” Vicki went on 
while Cary accepted his orange juice and coffee. 

Cary threw up his hands in mock despair. “My God, 
Vicki. Not again. She can’t be. I spent six months getting 
her cute little tail out of various and sundry financial 
cracks. Now what is it?” 

“This is different kind of trouble. We’ve got to get her 
and Kirby back together again somehow.” 

Cary said briefly. “Don’t be a damn fool. I’m not stick¬ 
ing my neck into somebody else’s marital problem. They 
can work out their own just as I had to work out mine 
and, I guess, you had to work out yours. Besides, why 
the hell would Kirby listen to anything I say? Obviously 
I’d just be trying to get Pris off my neck in case she had 
any mistaken ideas that I was going to marry her.” 

And you wouldn’t marry her—under any circum¬ 
stances?’ Vicki’s voice and her words probed the open 
woimd between them." 

Cary dropped a lump of sugar into his coffee and 
stirred it as though nothing beyond that cup of coffee and 
seeing that the sugar dissolved in it were important to 
him. ^Vhen he spoke, the blue eyes meeting Vicki’s 
eyes were hard. 

He said. Let me make it easy for you. I was married 
to one hke that once. Oscar Wilde said that men did not 
make new mistakes but went on making the old mistakes 
over again. I choose to be the exception to the rule.” 

Oh, honestlyl Vicki burst out. “What’s wrong with 
men? It was probably as much your fault that it hap¬ 
pened to your wife as it is Kirby’s fault that this happened 
to Pris. Kirby couldn’t say no to any demand of Priscilla’s. 
Then you came along and followed right in Kirby’s foot¬ 
steps, turning her head with expensive presents, letting 
her think you cared about her. You had no right to lead 
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her on. It would have been different if you had picked 
someone like me, someone who knew her own mind and 
wouldn't blame the man for what happened to her. But 
Pris is only twenty-two. Kirby once called her his child 
bride and he was right. And now she's in a bad spot 
and whether you like it or not, you've got to help her." 

“Well," said Cary, “that's quite a speech." While she 
blazed away, he realized how often he had tliought 
about her since that enchanted day on the island. He had 
found with her both a mental and a sexual stimulation. 
He had thought now there s a girl a man could talk to 
afterwards, not the kind that makes him want to jump 
up and take a shower or turn over and go to sleep ... 

In the other room his trunks were packed for depar¬ 
ture, this time to the Far East, a trip he had promised 
Timmy as a reward for the virtue of keeping his mouth 
shut. In those strange lands he would find as always 
someone who could make him forget. Meanwhile it was 
newly irritating and disturbing to have Vicki in this room, 
making the place come to life for him just as she had 
brought East Hambridge to life for him. He was glad 
that he was going away now that Vicki was living in 
town. In the same city with her, he would surely call 
her, search her out, and he had nothing to offer her but 
ghosts—the man he once had been when he was kind, 
forgiving, understanding, dreams he once had dreamed 
and was determined to dream no more. 

A man who lived for himself alone could not be hurt. 
Cary Clay intended to live for himself alone. 

He made his voice hard, uncompromising. “I don't see 
why I should mend Priscilla's fences. She got herself 
into whatever mess she's in. Let her get herself out of it. 

“She can't." Vicki leaned forward, elbows on knees. 
He could glimpse the soft rise of those lovely breasts 
which he had kissed so long and hungrily while her 
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arms urged him closer. He caught the scent 6f her per¬ 
fume, watched the curve of the lightly made-up mouth 
and was reminded all too sharply of how sweet and 
yielding that mouth had tasted. 

‘Tou see,” Vicki was saying urgently, ‘Triscilla is 
pregnant. Your baby.” 

“Now wait a minute.” 

“Cary~Pris might lie to you. You know I wouldn’t.” 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “I know you wouldn’t. That 
honesty of yours is one of the things about you I still 
remember and cherish.” 

She nodded, as though she had expected him to con¬ 
cur. “That’s what I counted on when I came here. You 
see, Cary, I promised Pris I’d find someone who would 
help her and you re the only one who can. She’s trying 
to find an abortionist but you know how chancey those 
things are even in the best hands. And if anything 
happened to Pris, Kirby would be like you—a living dead 
man, blaming himself for the rest of his life. 

Cary rose and took a turn about the room, then stood 
at the window. He looked down into the greens and 
browns and golds of Central Park where older children 
played and smaller children were wheeled in carriages 
and strollers. 

You have no right to come here and say things like 
this to me, Vicki. Both Kirby and Pris are old enough to 
know where babies come from.” 

Vicki stood up wearily. She said, “All right, HI talk 
to Jim Reed and see whether he knows someone who 
will perform an abortion. I’ll probably get nowhere. 
After Jim, I’ll try someone shadier.” She paused, a hand 
on the door, then looked back to say with the same 
shattering honesty that spared neither of them, “You 
see, Cary, it s because the child is yours that I so want 
her to have it. I may never be able to have a child. 
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You probably will never marry. Ill never see you again 
after today. It seems to me there must be a reason for 
this child to be bom. It's a kind of second chance, in a 
way, just as helping to save Priscilla's marriage is a kind 
of second change for you to relive your hfe with Maggi. 
A second chance for me to have a child in my life, a child 
who'll be part of a man I might have loved." 

“There's someone," he said dryly, “who hasn't yet had 
a first chance." 

“Who's that?" 

“The child. It just occurred to me. The child is a per¬ 
son too. Tell Pris she'd better not kill that child, I just 
might hold it against her." 

“What are you getting at, Cary?" 

He tried to tell her he had a transient feeling that Vicki 
and he were both ghosts, reenacting gestures they had 
made while they were alive. This day which seemed hke 
the present might be a century old, an illusion they were 
trapped in. The unborn child they were talking about, 
on some plane they could not reach, had already been 
bom and had grown to invisible adulthood. 

The feehng passed—his attempt at explanation faltered. 
He said, “All right, I'll probably get shot for this but I'll 
drop in on Kirby and see what I can do." 

“Thank you, darling. Thank you and—bless you.” 

The door opened and closed and she was gone and 
there was not even the lingering scent of her perfume. 
Cary supposed he had made a fool of himself. How could 
one man ask another what he had promised to ask of 
Kirby? And yet, if he had known back when he was in 
Kirby's spot or one like it, that he was sending Maggi to 
physical death and himself to an emotional one, he would 
have acted differently. Nothing, no salvaged freedom or 
pride, was worth his death of the soul which was his 
daily breath. 
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Timmy, clearing the breakfast table, asked anxiously, 
“Something wrong, Mr. Clay? Bad news?” 

“I don't know. I'm probably about to be thrown out of 
someone's office for telling a man whose wife I borrowed 
that he ought to take her back.” 
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Priscilla said, ‘Vicki, are you sure? Are you sure that 
man s going to call and give me the name of someone?” 

“Im pretty sure, Pris. He was pretty confident he could 
find someone for you.” 

They sat in the birch paneled living room of the East 
Hambridge house from which Vicki and then Kirby had 
taken such emotional departures. Karen was on the floor, 
playing forlornly as though she did not expect any more 
happy things to happen to her now that daddy never 
came home any more. Priscilla’s face looked as though 
she had cried a lot these last few weeks. She was a thor¬ 
oughly frightened, chastened young woman and Vicki 
knew it. Perhaps Pris had learned a lesson. Perhaps she 
realized now that human beings were not figures on a 
chessboard. Or toys to be tossed about on child-like 
whims. 

Pris was saying, “If it were Kirby’s baby, I’d have it 
just to make him happy. He so wanted another baby 
but with so many bills we kept putting it off. And now- 
damn it all, Fm so afraid. Do those things hurt very 
much? Will I have an anesthetic? Do you think Fll be 
all right? Will you promise to take care of Karen if any¬ 
thing happens to me?” 

Karen looked up, large eyes round and wondering and 
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mirroring some of her mother s fright. Then she turned 
to the window and let out a shriek of delight. "Daddy,” 
Karen screamed, trying desperately to get to her feet 
unaided and run to him. "It’s Daddy. He came back. 
Mommy. Daddy came back.” 

Pris rose and looked at Vicki wonderingly. "But Vicki— 
how can ho—I mean—what do you suppose he wants 
here? Why is he here with—with his suitcase? Does he 
mean to take Karen away?” 

Darling, Vicki put an arm about her sister’s shoulders 
— I thmk you and Kirby will both have to stop asking 
questions and from here on in just take things on faith. 
Do you think you can grow up enough to do that, Pris?” 

I think so, Vicki, But I don t want to lose Karen too. 
I know I haven’t been the best mother but-” 

Vicki smiled. ‘Tou see, there you go. And here’s your 
husband, and here I go. I have a steamship and a job 
waiting for me.” 

Her last glimpse was of Kirby’s arms about his wife, 
and the words she heard him speak were those of a man 
who is all man and no part boy any longer. 

"Don’t talk about forgiving, Pris. There’s nothing for 
anyone to forgive. There’s just one hell of a lot to forget.” 

Vicki got into the taxi that had brought Kirby home. 
She had licked part of the problem posed by her own 
divorce—she had kept the disease from spreading. 

On the night before she sailed Vicki had a date with 
a man she never had met before-or so he told her. He 
was Bill Emmett, fresh from his oflBce and still in a New 
York mood. 

"YouVe only known me in Scarsley,” he told her over 
the phone. "There’s another side of me, Vicki—I don’t 
want to drop everything as we did when I left you at the 
station. Please let’s have dinner.” 

Perplexed, she said, "I’d love to but-Bill, I’m rushed 
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to death. My hair’s in curlers, my clothes are packed ex¬ 
cept what I’ll wear in the morning, Tm making last- 
minute notes—” 

‘I’ll help you,” he promised. “Curlers and all. Tm a 
highly experienced and sophisticated traveler. A veteran 
of many conventions. You need me.” 

He almost sounded hke someone else in fact as well 
as in jest. On a sudden lonely impulse, Vicki said, “All 
right. But give me a half hour to get myself combed out, 
will you?” 

When he called for her a thoughtful full hour later, 
she was dressed in her greige traveling suit and her hair 
was softly fluffed. “Will I do?” she asked. 

His face brightened admiringly. “You know you will, 
Vicki.” He handed her a tiny package. “A trinket. A 
going-away thing.” He looked both younger and more 
tired than he had in Scarsley. 

If the gift were an expensive one, expensive enough 
to form a commitment, she thought in sudden alarm, she 
would call off the evening. She would not cross her 
threshold in his company. She wanted no chains binding 
her to the past. She too was tired, not physically, but 
spiritually. 

She said with a frown, “You shouldn’t have. Bill. What 
will you drink? I haven’t got Scotch, but there’s bourbon 
or martini mix and I sent for a pitcher of ice cubes—’ 

“Open the box,” he said with a confident air. 

She followed his instructions. 

The small gold pin intrigued her. “Why, Bill, how 
funny and nice of you. Your fraternity pin, isn’t it?” 

His smile was wistful. “That’s right. My fraternity pin. 
From a million years ago, when I was a kid in college. 
Tell you something about it. I never finished college, 
Vicki. My folks had business reverses during my senior 
year and I had to come home and help. At the time, I 
felt ashamed. Kids are proud of the wrong things, the 
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things they get for nothing, the good allowance, the good 
cars, the clothes, the good address. I left all that, went 
home and helped my dad and instead of being proud of 
myself, I avoided old friends. I kept the frat pin but I 
felt so lousy about it I never gave it to a girl—in fact, I 
stopped looking for the kind of girl who’d have worn it. 
By the time I met Emily, I was older, steadier—I gave 
her the usual diamond.” 

‘*The girl’s best friend,” Vicki murmured, smiling. 

“Now I think I’d like another chance. You’re the kind 
of girl I’d have asked to wear the pin. Take it away with 
you, Vicki—if you ever send it back. I’ll know I can stop 
waiting. It will give me a good feeling though, to know 
that it’s with you.” 

She felt more moved than she wanted to be. “You have 
depths I never suspected,” she murmured lightly. “Now 
about that drink.” 

He asked for bourbon and water. Drinking it, he looked 
about her shabby narrow room. “Some day,” he prom¬ 
ised her, “you’ll look back on this and smile.” 

“I hope so. Bill. It’s my last night to sleep here—thank 
heaven.” 

Because of Bill’s recent widowhood, they dined quietly 
at a place in the mid-Forties that would have been 
crowded at lunchtime with Madison Avenue men. At 
night, there was a mere scattering of customers, most of 
them, like Bill, commuters who had stayed late in town 
for one reason or another. 

He drew Vicki out into talking about her new job, 
made a few astute forecasts on how specific aspects of it 
might work out. “Not that I know cruise ships,” he quali¬ 
fied his comments. “But I’ve been working for a living 
for a long time.” 

“When and if I marry again,” he avoided all possessive¬ 
ness, “I might like a town house instead of a country one. 
A house, not an apartment. One of the older buildings, 
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renovated the way I planned it. Big living room, with 
maybe four couches in it, one for each Idd to flop on. 
Does that have a lived-in sounds 

“It sounds very good,” she said. “You could have an 
enormous kitchen and a secret city garden out in back 
and wonderful guests, all brilliant at something, who 
would sometimes help with the cooking.” 

“The children would take lessons from the best teach¬ 
ers,” he went on. “Not the Scarsley kind—the New York 
kind. They would study modem painting—” 

“—and classical guitar—” 

“—and skiing in Central Park—Vicki, you miss kids, 
don’t you? It could really be a ball for you, having a 
bunch of kids suddenly in your life?” 

“It could—if other things were right.” 

“Such as?” 

“Such as my being good for them—as good as Emily 
was, or Elvira when I saw them last—which would mean 
my being contented with their way of hfe and mine. 
And my way of life—well, maybe it couldn t be found in 
Scarsley.” There was a pause before she went on. “I 
think Td be very good with children of my own—I always 
wanted some, you know. IVe been good with Karen, I 
know—but she’s a blood relation. If you re thinking of 
your children—it seems to me Elvira might do a better 
job of bringing them up as Scarsley children than I 
might.” 

He did not answer. Desultorily, they spoke of other 
things until dinner was over. 

The night was pleasantly cool, ideal for strolling. They 
went across town and uptown and reached her hotel 
again. 

“I’m coming up,” Bill said. 

“You’d better not. It’s late.” 

He took her hands in his, studied her face under the 
yellowed entrance hght. “You’re remembering,” he said 
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sadly, “how I messed things up the last time. Ruined your 
morale-your evening—maybe your homecoming. To¬ 
night’s different, Vicki. And someone ought to kiss this 
girl goodbye. Maybe give her something to come back 
to.” 

A shudder of emotion went through her—she felt called 
upon to explain it. “Now you’ve made me want to cry. 
Not because Im sad. I guess I want to cry because we’re 
human beings and people sometimes reach each other.” 

‘T don’t understand,” Bill said, still holding her hands. 

“I’ll draw you a picture. I’ve started to think lately 
that I’m not a very good woman. Maybe I’m even a bad 
woman, as the saying goes. I don’t like to be bad. I want 
to be good, very good, even if it’s for nobody’s sake but 
mine. So perhaps after all you’d better not come up with 
me-although I agree with you. Someone ought to kiss 
this girl goodbye.” 

He touched the fraternity pin with his finger. “If the 
years hadn’t happened,” he said, “and you were a girl 
who was wearing my pin, you would be a very good girl. 
And I would want you very much, just as I do tonight. 
And if you were going away tomorrow morning, I would 
plead to come upstairs. No matter how good you were— 
maybe because you were good, the staimch and faithful 
kind—you just might let me come. Lots of good young 
girls have taken their men upstairs.” 

In the New York sky, the slightly fogged stars were 
in autumn constellations. The city had its music, the 
blend of a million sounds, some muted and some blaring. 
Cities were for youth—the city’s touch was painful after 
youth grew worn around the edges. 

“Come up,” she whispered, suddenly clinging to him. 
“Maybe I’m all wrong—or maybe this is the lightest thing 
that ever happened to me.” 

Red, the desk clerk, nodded with absent friendliness 
as Vicki and Bill passed him. The hour was still early 
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for Manhattan. In Ais place, no special notice might at¬ 
tach even to Bill’s staying through the night. A woman’s 
New York morals were in her own keeping. 

In her room she fixed two drinks, a bourbon for Bill 
and a martini for herself. They turned out the lights, but 
the room was merely dimmed—the night glow of the city 
reached into any room that was not draped against it. 
Vicki stood by the window. 

“You’re pretty,” he said simply. He sat on the edge of 
her bed. “Please stay near me, Vicki.” 

She sat beside him. He took away her drink and put 
it on the table. He took her jacket and blouse off, covered 
her breast with his palm. His breathing grew hoarser. 

She knew seconds later that Bill Emmett had trapped 
her. He had not changed. He had only pretended to 
change. He was intrinsically and unchangeably an owner, 
a predator, incapable of partnership. She remembered 
the long, lazy, lovely flirtatious morning with Cary Clay 
before their bodies met on the sandy shore of their 
island. Cary had waited until her need for him matched 
his need of her. 

Bill was different. She wondered, as she tried to push 
him away, to protest, “Give me time—Bill, I’m not an 
object. I’m a person,” whether Bill Emmett had any con¬ 
cept of sex as an art form, a duet of inaudible melodies. 
He was not rough or clumsy or crude. He seemed, if 
anything, extremely practiced. Unlike the last time they 
had met this way, he was tonight extremely careful of 
her clothing. 

He went at her, she thought, as though she were a 
plate of food—and was satisfied and finished while she 
was trying in surprise and disgust to plead with him 
for delay. 


He stood up and put the light on and looked fondly 
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down at her nakednesg. “That was beautiful,” he said, 
“ril never forget it, Vicld, as long as I live.” 

He actually did not realize that he had raped her again 
—as he must have done to Emily, she thought with sud¬ 
den compassion, times without number. She had not the 
heart to tell him what she thought. 

She whispered, “Im tired—terribly tired. Please go 
now, Bill.” 

“Sure.” He finished adjusting his clothes, bent to kiss 
her forehead. “You need a good night’s sleep, and I 
could use one myself. That trip from the country is no 
joke, morning and evening. And remember while you’re 
gone that old Bill is waiting.” 

She let him go. She would mail his fraternity pin to 
his Scarsley home in the morning. He would keep it just 
for a little while, then give it to someone else, still mourn¬ 
ing a youth which he never had really lost—because he 
had never been young. 


It had been September and now it was once more 
spring. The late March air held promise of an early thaw. 
On Easter Monday Vicki would once more head to sea 
in search of work, fun, romance, and forgetfulness. But 
today she was in New York, hurrying to the hospital, 
to be greeted by Priscilla looking like a little doll in a 
pale blue maribou bedjacket with a blue ribbon around 
her hair. Pris said to Vicki enviously, “You dog, what 
a heavenly tan. And look at me, pale as a ghost and ten 
pounds heavier.” 

“I looked at your baby instead,” said Vicki. “He’s a 
beauty. Just'Hke you. Red-gold hair and blue eyes.” 

“I know, wasn’t I lucky?” Pris flushed a little. “And a 
boy. Just what I wanted.” 
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‘TTou always get what you want Why should this 
be an exception?*' 

‘It's wonderful to see you, Vicki. How is your love 
life? Did you meet any divine men?" 

“No. Only unmarried women take cruises, poor devils. 
All hope to meet a man but all the men are home earn¬ 
ing a living. I've given up. I'll take to the veil in another 
few years. How's ICirby?" 

“Fine. He's a partner now, just as you said he'd be, 
and his family is in seventh heaven over Kirby, Junior— 
we fought like hell over that name, but Kirby's father 
said it was worth ten thousand dollars worth of govern¬ 
ment bonds so we gave in. We hope the poor child will 
find it in his heart to forgive us. Junior is such a loath¬ 
some nickname. But Vicki, I'm so glad you made me 
have that baby. I wish I knew how it all happened, be¬ 
cause believe it or not, Kirby is absolutely certain that 
we just got mixed up on dates and things and the baby 
is his. Can you believe it?" 

“Pris, are you ever going to learn to stop pulling up 
the flowers to see whether the roots are growing?” 

“Yes, if you'll tell me one thing. Cary had a hand in 
this, didn't he?" 

Vicki sighed. “You're incorrigible. And now I'm going 
over to the toy store to get a present for Karen and 
another one for your son. It's wonderful that you sold 
the Scarsley house. I had a letter from Kirby. Those 
four hours a day of traveling that he saves make all the 
difference to him in his work. For someone who burns 
the midnight oil as Kirby does, commuting doesn't work." 

“Vicki," Pris said with a shake of her head, “you'll 
make some man a wonderful husband. I just wish you'd 
find someone fast and get over carrying the torch for 
Cary Clay." 

“Don't be silly. I got over Cary long ago." 
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Dont you be silly. No woman ever really gets over 
Cary. He’s a sort of life sentence—like it or not.” 

Vicki had given herself just two days in town before 
signing up for the next cruise, this time to South America. 
Now she knew why Cary kept traveling. What was it 
Galsworthy had said? If I fly far enough and fast enough, 
I might even flee myself ... 

Before leaving Pris, Vicki got the last and latest of 
suburban gossip. Bill Emmett and Elvira Reed were 
married. Estelle Means had sold her house and moved 
into town where she ran an art school and was drinking 
hardly at all. 

Pris said, “I think you had something to do with 
that, Vicld. When Estelle saw that you had the guts to 
make a new life for yourself she broke loose from those 
awful lesbian and hquor binges. A couple of the girls I 
know study with her and they say she’s wonderful. She 
has the very best instructors and models, so her money is 
finally doing something useful, which I bet is more than 
can be said for Cary Clay’s money.” 

Darling, lets get oflF the subject of Cary. I promise 
you I’ll find another man somehow and bring him back 
with me just to give you another name to use.” 

She kissed Pris lightly on the cheek and hurried down 
the corridor. To many of these women—overworked 
nurses, over-burdened or bored young mothers-her life 
must seem fantastically glamorous. Enough money for 
good clothes. Enough money to write Barry Cabot that 
Pete could forget ahmony from here on in. She did not 
wish to see Barry while she was in New York, though he 
had suggested it. 

Damn Pris for reminding her of Cary! But then she 
never really had forgotten him. She hurried down Fifth 
Avenue, crossed to the toy store. She remembered those 
final confused weeks in that awful third-rate hotel when 
she had worked here as a saleswoman. She headed for 
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the doll department and was examining the assortment 
of fascinating replicas of young humanity when the never- 
forgotten voice said, “Miss, could you help me select 
a gift for a little girl?” 

She turned and saw him smiling down at her, as hand¬ 
some, as relaxed and amused as ever. A dark blue suit, 
a soft gray hat, the usual speck of white handkerchief at 
the breast pocket. 

“Cary. How wonderful. I thought yon were still 

circling the globe with Timmy.” 

‘1 lost Timmy in Korea. He got married to a girl he 
fell in love with during the war. When he saw her and 
realized it was still love after seven or eight years, he 
knew this was it. And you?” 

“IVe been away too. On that cruise I told you about. 
Stupid, to be standing here like polite strangers saying 
these things to one another. Stupid, not to throw herself 
into his arms and say, “Stop being this way. What if 
we do get hurt again? Everybody gets hurt. We could 
have such fun, too. Were the same kind of people, and 
we’re both desperately lonely, and we can t run away 
forever.” 

Cary said, “When I’m in town, I keep an apartment 
at the Pierre. As you well know. As a rule I use it for the 
purpose of seducing young girls. But perhaps, today, 
rU turn over a new leaf and just buy you a drink if 
youll come up.” 

She grinned back at him. “If a drink is ^ Im going 
to get. I’ll stay here.” 

He linked his arm in hers. “I’ll throw in some potato 
chips. They should prove irresistible.” 

“How astute you are, Mr. Clay.” 

“How are all our emotional dependents?” he asked 
as they walked the four blocks to the Pierre. 

“Wonderful. Did you know Pris and Kirby had a son?” 
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Their eyes met and he smiled. “That’s wonderful. And 
you think they’re really going to live happily ever after, 
that both of them have learned their lessons^’ 

I don’t know. I only know they’ve learned it for 
today and for today they’re happy. Does anyone have 
more?” 

“People don’t change, you know that.” 

“That’s right. But sometliing else can happen. People 
grow up. They have the same emotions but they get to 
be in charge-instead of letting emotions be the boss.” 

And youve grown up?” he asked. “You’re the master 
of your emotions?” 

‘1 try to be.” 

What a shame—when you had such lovely emotions. 
The opposite s happened to me, Vicki. Back last summer 
I bossed my emotions to hell and gone. They told me 
that I loved you-and I told them to go to hell. When 
they wouldn’t, I ran away. But I’m back and I want to be 
young again-^not all grown up. I want no more ghosts. 
Wouldn’t you like to be young with me, Vicki? Young 
enough for a comball thing like marriage?” 

I might manage,” she said. “I could be very immature 
if I tried. You notice we met in a toy store?” 

“Look,” he said, quickening his step. “I don’t know 
about you, but I m suddenly in one hell of a hurry to get 
at those potato chips.” 

Vicki’s smile was radiant. Linking hands like children 
they ran down Fifth Avenue, laughing at one another 
^ while people passed them and smiled. 

Potato chips. 

The living end. 
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B-313 PRIVATE CHAUFFEUR by N. R. De M^ico 

What did he have that every woman wanted? A story of three 
unhappy women and their shocking ties with a man-servant. 

B.315 SHE LEARNED THE HARD WAY by Scott Stone 

This exciting novel eloquendy proves that women, too, can learn 
from their mistakes. 

B-317 TRAILER CAMP WOMAN by Doug Dupen-ault 

A bold, savage novel of life and love m the trailer camps on the 
edge of town. 

8-318 PHILANDERER’S WOMEN by Lewis Lester 

The amorous adventures of a man who tangled with too many 

women. 



B-321 

8-322 

B-323 

B-324 

B-325 

8-327 

8-328 

8-329 

8-330 

8-332 

8-334 

8-336 

8-337 

8-338 

8-339 

8-342 

8-344 


LUST FOR LOVE by Florence Stonebreaker 

Any man could have her—if he was willing to pay her price. 

INTIMATE PHYSICIAN by Florenz Eranch 
The shocking affair of a doctor who made women his specialty! 

WANTON by Ben Smith 

On the lonely fam, two men shared this woman! In the teemine 
aty, others shared her too. * 


SHE MADE HER BED by Evans McKnight 
To get to the top, Eve would offer anything! A novel of 
tional love in the off-beat world of radio and TV. 


unccwiven- 


TELL THEM ANYTHING by Orrie Hitt 

The revealing story of hucksters’ women in the ad alley jungle 
Luscious playthings and tools of the trade. 


play girl by Barney Deforest 

The daring story of a thrill-seeking millionaire and the lovely girl 
willing to do . . . anything ... to share his wealth! 


MARIJUANA GIRL by N. R. De Mexico 
Never was there so outspoken a novel as this . . 
uncensored truth about teen-age addicts. 


telling the plain 


THE EAGER ONES by John Burton Thompson 
i^gela, Polly and Sissie took love where they found it—a novel 
or three who recklessly defied conventional morality. 

ALCOHOLIC WIFE by G. G. Revelle 
Sh^ld he beat her? Should he cater to her inflamed desires? Over¬ 
look her drunken intimacies with other men? 


CALL ME BAD by Orrie Hitt 

An explosive indictment of the call girl racket— 

THE RESORT by Max Day 

Only the rich can afford such pleasure ... only the jaded can 
enjoy it! 


UNTAMED LUST by Orrie Hht 
The story of a sadist—of his twisted wife and daughter. 

PWME SUCI^R by Harry Whittington 
bhould husbands and wives allow each other to cheat? 

NEVER CHEAT ALONE by Orrie Hitt 

Unmasking the cruel struggle to succeed—in business and boudoir. 

ONE HOT NIGHT by Janet Pritchard 
Don Hammond’s money bought many women. 

'^TOE Li^Y IS A LUSH by Orrie Hftt 
Where does the cocktail hour lead wives like Amy? 

^ Bruce Manning 

What do some girls have that others don’t? 
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YOUNG WIDOW by Matt Harding 
The shattering novel of a woman on fare. 

doors. 


MAN AMONG WOMEN by Randy Salem 

A frank journey into a lesbian paradise. 

ILT h..... <-.1 

her . . . 

STRIP THE TOWN NAKED by Whit Harrison 

A shocker that bares a small toWs imermost secrets, revealing 
lusts, its strange vices, its twisted cruelues. 

ANDAL HIGH by Herbert O. Pruett 
TelS the story of cute co^ behaving like wanton prosututes. 

waterfront 8LONDE by Gordon Seniplc 

^^win her man, Peggy Harris had to outdo a professional prostitute 

and a luscious debutante. 


<:tr ANGER IN MY 8ED by Giles A. Lutz 

About today’s suburbia, where young couples change beds the way 

they change clothes. 

TAPE SOCIETY SINNER by Bruce Manning 
He puSd^ames with a pretty madam and her cotene of girl^ 

SEXURBIA COUNTY by Orrie Hitt 

Whar really happens in the swank suburbs of a big aty. 

LOVES OF A GIRL WRESTLER by Ben West 
This lovely creature fought depravity and disgrace. 

THREE STRANGE WOMEN by fey Add^ 

Three lush models, exposed to each other s charms. 

GIRL ARTISTS by Ben West 
A bold novel of female perversity. 

MAN TRAP by Matt Harding 
Lora was eighteen and too hot to handle. 

THF OTHER WOMAN by Charles Burg^ 

woman whose Lbridled desires brought an entire 

town to the edge of ruin. 

THE SISTERS by Norman Bligh 
Can a call girl really enjoy love the way other women dor 

all woman by Matt Harding . , both? 

Which should he do . . . beat her, or love her? Or both. 

the sucker by Orrie Hitt 

He played with Marie, and made a business or Kuth. 



T^Lh^ ^tl’' “d John Burton Thompson 

awny flesh, reckless lust and lips sweeter than honey. 

B-373 ■listed by George Jones 

A compelling novel of tormred desire and unnatural lust. 

B.374 :^Y COULDNT say no by Matt Harding 

A scathing look at the Hollywot^ that moviegoers nev« see. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL OFFER- 
MAIL ORDER-COUPON NOWI 

* ^ each. On orders of 3 

books or less, add 5^ per book to cover handling. 

BEACON BOOKS, P.O. Box 2080 "’""■-'---T 

Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 

Plea« send me the books checked below at the price of 35ft each for 
1 to 7 books, or 30ft each for 8 books or more. I e^cW . ..." 

(If order is for 3 books or less, add 5ft per book to cover handling.) 
ORDER BY NUMBERS ONLY 
CIRCLE THE NUMBER OF BOOKS WANTED 
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(we pay postage on all orders. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s) 










